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Ends and Policies 


EXT Tuesday, Parliament reassembles, to see out the 

vestiges of the old session and to prepare for the new. 
The time of refreshment, after months of merciless driving 
by a Government gluttonous for work, is over. In four weeks’ 
time the second instalment of the Labour Government’s pro- 
gramme will be presented to Parliament and country, and the 
legislative treadmill will again be set in ponderous motion. 
To assess at this moment the work of the session which is 
now ending would be like analysing the first movement of a 
symphony fifty bars before the last chord. Yet there has been 
®@ unmistakable shuffling among the audience during its closing 
stages, not merely by those who were bound to find the tones 
too strident, but also among those who suspect that the com- 
posers are still inclined to compromise with the past. 

The movement began with a bold statement of the theme 
of nationalisation, and the forthcoming session will obviously 
consist of a set of variations on the same subject. The Bank | 
of England is nationalised and it is still the same Bank. The, 
Coal Board is now constituted, but the coal problem remains. / 
The mixture is pretty evenly divided between the national and) 
the notional—between those changes which have a real\ 
cconomic content, like the nationalisation of coal, and those 





which satisfy no other aim than obedience to slogans, 
like the nationalisation of the Bank. And even in coal, where | 
the case was so clearly established—for by no means other | 
than nationalisation would it be possible to secure the large | 
sums of new capital which are necessary to revive the indus- \ 
try’s lost efficiency—nationalisation has been rushed, its 
administration left largely under the control of Ministerial \ 
Orders, and the consumer’s interest inadequately protected. 
It would be foolish to expect that the Government will be | 
deflected from its set course of nationalisation policy merely 
because it involves difficulties. But in the weeks before the 
new session there will be an opportunity for reflecting upon 
the true ends of policy. What is the object of nationalisation? 
Where does the public interest truly lie? These are not new 
questions, but they cannot be asked too often. Nationalisation 
has acquired overtones of meaning to which it is not auto- 
matically entitled. It is said to be essential in order to secure the 
full collaboration of the workers in heavy industry—an argu- 
ment open to disproof by the example of coal—and steel. 
It is alleged to be necessary to protect the consumer from the 
depredations of feudal capitalism—as though the substitution 
of a state monopoly for a private monopoly necessarily guaran- 
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tees full efficiency and an economic price. The real question 
is hardly, if ever, considered. Will any given industry produce 
a higher output more cheaply in private hands or under public 
ownership? 

Put to this test, the Government’s economic policies at home 
during its first year have been well-intentioned, but they have 
assumed too readily, and without proof, that the answer must 
be “ Nationalise.” That was the answer in the case of 
steel, and very awkward it has since proved for the Govern- 
ment. Here is a perfect case-history of judgment before con- 
sulting the evidence. The problem is not a political matter 
of “ bringing the steel barons to heel,” but of providing Britain / 
with a modern steel industry, adequate for its needs, and effi-| 
cient in operation. Technical, and not political, issues are at * 
stake. If public ownership could satisfy these technical issues, 
then nationalisation would be the right answer. If not, other 
means will have to be found to secure the end of increased 
and cheaper production. 

This simple distinction ought to run like a thread through 
the whole of the Government’s domestic economic policy. 
Increased productive capacity and progressive industrial tech- 
niques are what the national economy requires, and neither 
is to be secured merely through a change in the ownership of 
industrial assets from private owners to the state. All this is 
obvious enough, but it will bear at least as much repetition as 
the doctrine that nationalisation and public responsibility auto- 
matically work for the maximum common welfare. Blunders 
are not more tolerable because they are committed by a public 
board, and in the absence of technical proof in each case there 
can be no certainty that public ownership will offer any better 
safeguards against mistakes and lethargy than private industry. 

The. Government’s reaction to Labour criticism about its 
change of direction in steel policy will be of high significance. 
Mr Morrison has already anticipated the attack by a vigorous 
reassertion of the Government’s intention to socialise an 
“ appropriate area” of the industry. Yet that phrase itself is 
open to very wide interpretation ; it might mean a crude appli- 
cation of public ownership on the lines originally put forward 
by Mr Wilmot, but it might equally be construed in a much 
narrower way, with the emphasis on a measure of public 
ownership designed to expose the technical shortcomings of the 
steel industry and to stimulate their correction. The need, as 
Mr Morrison has himself said in another connection, is for 
good engineers, good commercial men, and progressive officers 
to look after the needs of consumers. But if private industry 
already has them, what becomes of the case for nationalisation? 
In each case, the issue should be one of technical proof. 

In its preoccupation with the politics of public ownership, 
the Government is in grave danger of overlooking the funda- 
mentals of industrial policy. Its efforts earlier this year to 
inspire a new production drive were not conspicuously suc- 
cessful. While Mr Shinwell indulges in week-end displays of 
vituperation, and Mr Morrison’s temper grows shorter with the 
Government’s critics, only the lone voice of Sir Stafford Cripps 
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is to be heard on the real dangers of under-production and 
shortage of manpower. Does the Cabinet endorse Sir Stafforg, 
Edinburgh speech? Does it perceive that full employmen_ 
which is the unhappy lot of all primitive peoples—mug , 
coupled with maximum output? Is it alive to the danger thy 
the “ protection of the workers’ wage standards” may rapj 
become a euphemism for cashing-in on full employment ay 
grievous labour shortage—in short, for wage demands whi 
have little or no justification in higher productivity? 
* * x 

In its first year the Government has enjoyed the great advan. 
tage of public sympathy and indulgence. It has made 
right decisions of economic policy, of which the foremost js 
the export drive. Its collaboration with industry is now mor 
effective, and more flexible. After some prodding, it has reached 
sensible conclusions about demobilisation and the future size ¢ 
the armed forces. But its most important tasks are still ahead 
It has to frame—and effectively to carry through—a manpovwe 
budget which will enable Britain to pay her way out of he 
own resources, and leave some margin of encouragement jg 
the form of a steadily rising standard of living at home. It mag 
use all its influence to ensure that wages are adjusted to attract 
labour to those industries where it is most urgently wanted, 
and to resist opportunist demands for increases which cannot 
be justified in terms of increased output. It can speed up in 
decisions on those ailing industries which have been given 
working party treatment, without necessarily conceding the 
doctrines of economic nationalism and the far-reaching claims 
of labour for participation in industrial management which the 
first batch of reports has so often reflected. 

Such a programme will not be easy. Nor will it be popular, 
in the short run. For one thing, it contains the seeds of struggle 
between the two wings of the Government’s supporters. Yet 
a moment’s reflection on the alternatives surely offers con- 
vincing proof that this is the Government’s only course of duty 
in the wide national interest. If it chooses the easy way out, 
it may weaken the structure of British industry and add im- 
measurably to its costs. Its admirable intentions in export 
policy and social legislation will suffer grave damage. Th 
Government has one big item to its credit ; it knows that British 
industry needs far-reaching improvement, and sustained 
stimulus towards self-betterment. But it has yet to move 
beyond the stage of prescription by formula—nationalisation 
here, or a working party there. And problems of industrial tech- 
nique and industrial management, important though they are, 
nevertheless constitute only one side of the picture. The 
scarcest factor of production at present is labour, and labour 
must be wisely used, wisely encouraged, and, if necessary, 
wisely restrained if the Government’s economic policy is to 
reach fruition, and not fumble hopelessly to frustration. To 
teach these simple truths and to demonstrate that the National 
Income is more important than the size of the weekly wage 
packet or the half-yearly dividend will be the test of th 
Government’s economic policy. 


The Nuremberg Judgment 


N September 30, 1946, seven years and a month after the 
Second World War began with the onset of the German 
armies across the western frontiers of Poland, the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg pronounced a mainly unani- 
mous judgment in a document of 50,000 words on the German 
personalities and organisations charged before it. This judg- 
ment has certainly been an epoch-making event. Nothing at 
all comparable has ever taken place before. For the first time a 
court representing the principal nations of the world emerging 
victorious from a great war has formally tried the political 
leaders of a sovereign state for responsibility for waging aggres- 
sive war defined as a crime. The defendants at Nuremberg 
have also, of course, been tried for all manner of atrocities 
committed in connection with German aggressions, and this 
has not involved any new principle of jurisprudence, for it has 
long been recognised that the victor in war has the right to 


try by court-martial officers and others of the defeated nation 
who have committed atrocities contrary to the accepted laws of 
war against the victor’s nationals. Although this right has not 
hitherto been invoked in application to the rulers and highest 
military authorities of an enemy country, it could have bee 
so applied to the Nazi leaders and it provided grounds for the 
punishment of most of them—all those who have been cot 
victed at Nuremberg on charges of “War Crimes” in tk 
narrow sense and “ Crimes against Humanity ”—even withow 
any accusation of “Crimes against Peace.” But responsibilifj 
for the war itself has been the central charge in the Nurembeg 
indictment, and the Tribunal has declared in its judgment: 
“To initiate a war of aggression is not only an internationd 
crime ; it is the supreme international crime, differing ofly 
from other war crimes in that it contains within itself the 
accumulated evil of the whole.” 
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It is of interest to recall that when in 1918 the question of 

‘ng the Kaiser came up before the British War Cabinet, 
the Attorney-General (who was later to become Lord Birken- 

reported in favour of trying him for having committed 
offences against international law by the violation of the guaran- 
ted neutrality of Belgium and by authorising unrestricted 
ine warfare, but advised against prosecution for “ the 
crime against humanity of having caused the war,” not on the 
that such a charge was legally inadmissible, but because 
“we do not wish to be confronted by a meticulous examina- 
tion of the history of European politics for the past twenty 
” Lord Birkenhead indeed saw clearly that a charge of 
war guilt involves a record of national policies, and that such 
a record may not leave unscathed the reputations of the 
uting governments. In the Nuremberg case such a his- 
torical record has actually been written ; the judgment clearly 
claims—or at any rate will be claimed—to stand as an adequate 
history of the great events with which it deals as well as being 
a legal verdict on the accused. This aspect of the trial cannot 
be overlooked in any estimate of what has been achieved by the 
judicial process. 

It has in fact been easy on the evidence to obtain a convic- 
tion of the Nazi leadership on the charge of planning and 
initiating aggressive wars. The prosecution has had at its dis- 

, not only the record of German acts which was available 

to the Allied Governments before the end of the war, but also 
a great mass of documentary material captured in Germany, 
including minutes of secret conferences in which Hitler ex- 
pounded his plans to a select circle of his colleagues. These 
documents, the authenticity of which was not seriously chal- 
lenged by the defence, provided the most striking proof of 
the deliberateness and premeditation of Hitler’s aggressions 
and revealed the hollowness of the various excuses made for 
them at the time by Nazi propaganda. 

In the minutes of a secret conference held in the Reich 
Chancellery on November 5, 1937, Hitler is recorded as saying 
to his Foreign Minister (then Freiherr von Neurath), his War 
Minister and the commanders-in-chief of the three fighting 
services: “ The question for Germany is where the greatest 
possible conquest could be made at the lowest cost.” This 
declaration was preceded by an allocution on economic theory 
and racial biology justifying a policy of acquiring fresh “ living 
space” for the German nation. Hitler maintained that neither 
autarky nor international trade could provide Germany with 
a satisfactory economic life and scope for its capacities. He 
went on: 

The only way out, and one which may appear imaginary, is 
the securing of greater living space, an endeavour which at 
all times has been the cause of formations of States and move- 
ments of nations. It is explicable that this tendency finds no 
interest in Geneva and in satisfied States . . . every space ex- 
pansion can only be effected by breaking resistance and taking 
tisks. Even setbacks are unavoidable ; neither formerly nor today 
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has space been found without an owner ; the attacker always 
comes up against the proprietor. 


There is nothing here about any external threat to Germany 


which might justify extraordinary war preparations ; the pur- 
pose is quite frankly territorial conquest. Hitler admits, how- 
ever, that Germany “ must reckon with its two hateful enemies, 
England and France, to whom a strong German colossus in 


the centre of Europe would be intolerable,” and speculates 
on the when and how of “the decision to apply force.” He 
concludes that action must in any case be taken not later 
than the period 1943-45 (because, for reasons which he gives, 


he expects Germany’s relative position to deteriorate after that 


date), but that war against Czechoslovakia should be launched 
earlier if France is either paralysed by internal political crisis 
or diverted by a war with Italy. 

This document of the autumn of 1937 reveals the long- 
term plan with the utmost lucidity, but the stages in its accom- 
plishment were liable to adjustment according to circumstances, 
and the minutes of later conferences show Hitler making up 
his mind on his estimate of the current situation. In a very 
important conference held on May 23, 1939, shortly after the 
giving of the British guarantee to Poland, Hitler explains that 
the problem for solution is “to attack Poland at the first suit- 
able opportunity.” He says he will try to isolate Poland diplo- 
matically, but if this proves impossible, and “ if it is not certain 
that a German-Polish conflict will not lead to war in the West,” 
then “it will be better to attack in the West.” The most 
interesting revelation of this document is that Hitler in the 
spring of 1939 was in favour of starting a war by direct attack 
on France and the Low Countries on the 1914 model ; he was 
still assuming the hostility of Russia, but told the conference 
that “it is not impossible that Russia will show herself to be 
disinterested in the destruction of Poland.” 

The Nuremberg judgment uses these documents to establish 
beyond challenge the calculated aggressiveness of Nazi policy. 
It is indeed proved conclusively that Hitler and his responsible 
ministers and military commanders undertook aggressive wars 
with the utmost premeditation—which is all that needed to be 
proved for the legal condemnation of those of them brought 
before the Nuremberg Tribunal. However, at one point in 
the record of events included in the judgment a curious 
oblivion seems to have affected the judges with regard not only 
to facts which have long been known but also to important 
evidence given during the trial itself. As we approach the 
subject of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of August, 
1939, some inhibition appears to interrupt the flow of narrative 
and the whole episode is passed over with the bald statement 
that “ the defendant Ribbentrop was sent to Moscow to nego- 
tiate a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union.” 

During the trial the defence lawyer Seidl produced wit- 
nesses, including Baron von Weizsaecker, permanent Secretary 
of State in the German Foreign Office from 1938 to 1943, who 
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testified about a secret treaty attached to the Non-Aggression 
Pact and providing for territorial partition of six European states 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

The prosecution made no attempt to disprove this evidence ; 
nevertheless, the judgment completely ignores it. Such silence 
unfortunately shows that the Nuremberg Tribunal is only 
within certain limits an independent judiciary. In ordinary 
criminal law it would certainly be a remarkable case if a judge, 
summing up on a charge of murder, were to avoid mentioning 
evidence on the part played by an accomplice in the murder 
because the evidence revealed that the judge himself had been 
that accomplice. That nobody thinks such reticence extra- 
ordinary in the case of Nuremberg merely demonstrates how 
far we still really are from anything that can be called a “ reign 
of law ” in international affairs. Both Britain and France are 
on recerd as having concurred in the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union from the League of Nations for its unprovoked attack 
on Finland in 1939 ; this verdict still stands and is not modified 
by anything which has happened since. In 1939 Moscow 
openly gloried in military co-operation with Germany for the 
destruction of Poland, “that ugly offspring of the Versailles 
Treaty,” and Ribbentrop in his last plea quoted a cable of 
congratulation from Stalin as proof that the Soviet Union had 


De Gaulle and 


T now seems likely that on October 13th the French people 
will ratify their new constitution. All three major parties 
have voted for it and in the week before last Sunday’s vote, 
even achieved a measure of agreement and compromise not 
generally associated with the task of constitution making im 
France. The points which have been modified in the new draft 
did in fact cover some of the objectionable features of the 
earlier proposals. The separation of the judiciary from the 
legislature is accepted and the independence of the magistrature 
ensured. The powers of the Second Chamber have been slightly 
increased. This body, elected by electoral colleges representing 
communes, Conseils généraux and certain other local authori- 
ties and bodies may initiate legislation and may also refer 
proposals back to the sovereign Assembly for re-discussion. 
Constitutional change can now be carried through by a two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly or three-fifths majority of 
both Chambers. Hitherto it has been reserved to a referendum. 
The MRP have also succeeded in their demand that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic should be elected by both Chambers in a 
secret ballot, but he is not to receive any independent right of 
dissolving the Chamber. Dissolution can be carried through, as 
in the earlier draft, only by the Prime Minister after the fall of 
two Ministries within six months of each other and after the 
first eighteen months of the Assembly’s life. The electoral law, 
which accompanies, but is not part of, the Constitution, has also 
been sightly modified and reverts to the method used in October, 
1945. The surplus votes on each constituency list will not go 
to a national pool, as they would under complete proportional 
representation, but only to departmental pools. The voting 
will be for lists chosen by the parties, and not for individual 
deputies. This leaves the choice of candidates with the party 
caucus. In genera!, however, the new constitution does not differ 
very substantially from the draft rejected in the referendum in 
May. Full sovereignty continues to reside in the National 
Assembly and in the political parties. The Prime Minister 
remains a more powerful figure than the President of the 
Republic, and the play of parties, not the continuity of any one 
institution, will be the dominant fact in French political life. 
Why then, has the MRP, which rejected the earlier draft, 
accepted this one? Like everyone else the party has a strong 
desire to escape from provisional government and the almost 
farcical recurrence of referenda and general elections. It can 
also be argued that some of the strongest of the MRPs criti- 
cisms—particularly its objection to the fusing of the judiciary 
and the legislature—have been met. But probably the outstand- 
ing reason for last Sunday’s vote is the behaviour of General de 
Gaulle and of his vociferous supporters in the Gaullist Union. 
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not then regarded the war against Poland as an Aggression, 
The contrast between 1939 and 1946 is indeed fantastic, and 
it is too much to expect that either historians in the future o 
Germans in the present will share in the current United Natiogy 
convention of not seeing it. 

Nor should the Western world console itself that the Ry. 
sians alone stand condemned at the bar of the Allies’ 
justice. Waging aggressive war is the chief count in the indig. 
ment, but it is not the only one. Among crimes againg 
humanity stands the offence of the indiscriminate bombing g 
civilian populations. Can the Americans who dropped th 
atom bomb and the British who destroyed the cities of Wester 
Germany plead “not guilty” on this count? Crimes againg 
humanity. also include the mass expulsion of populations. (gp 
the Anglo-Saxon leaders who at Potsdam condoned the ex 
sion of millions of Germans from their homes hold themselye 
completely innocent? 

The result of the Nuremberg trial has been a well-deserved 
fate for a group of evil men whose terrible guilt has beep 
thoroughly demonstrated for all time ; yet the force of the cop. 
demnation is not unaffected by the fact that the nations Sitting 
in judgment have so clearly proclaimed themselves exempt from 
the law which they have administered. 


the Constitution 


The MRP is the party most closely connected with the 

yet it is sufficiently parliamentarian and sufficiently devoted to 
the republican concept of popular sovereignty to find the extra- 
parliamentary activities of the General disturbing. By claiming 
to speak for France in his criticism of the Constitution, General 
de Gaulle has given the impression that he denies the parties 
claim to do so. Neither MRP nor the other parties are prepared 
to accept a charge which undermines their whole political posi- 
tion. Hence the paradox by which the General, although 
echoing many of the MRP’s own hesitations about the constitu- 
tional draft, has nevertheless led the party to accept it. Similarly, 
the feeling that the activities of General de Gaulle and the Gaul- 
list Union may end in substituting extra-parliamentary forces 
for the parties themselves has undoubtedly persuaded the 
Communists to acquiesce in certain features of the draft which, 
in their view, detract from the full and unequivocal sovereignty 
of the National Assembly. It can even be argued that the 
constitutional compromises hurriedly reached in the Chamber 
under the pressure of General de Gaulle’s hostility represent one 
of the first instances of the Communists and the MRP seeking 
to come to terms with each other and regarding some interest— 
in this case, the supremacy of the legal parliamentary system— 
as of greater importance than their own disputes and differences 
and fears. If there are some principles which the parties 
believe to be more important than their own struggle for power, 
then there is some hope for parliamentary government in France. 


General de Gaulle is perfectly justified in regarding the 
present political position with disquiet. The divisions between 
the political parties (at one point a vote on referring the electoral 
law to a referendum split precisely 50-50) represent the deeper 
political cleavage between Left and Right in France. The 
General seeks to substitute some other authority for that of the 
parties because he believes “ their omnipotence and their dis- 
unity ” will be the ruin of France. His speech at Epinal was in 
essence an appeal for a constitution which severely limits the 
parties’ powers. He does not wish the National Assembly, 
representing party supremacy, to control the destinies of the 


French Union, nor to have sole control of finance, nor to contra | 


the judiciary, nor to have the last word in constitutional change. 
He proposes instead a constitution derived from Montesquieu 
and the Founding Fathers in which a strict separation of powets 
—judicial, executive and legislative—is observed. The Execu- 
tive, in the person of a President elected, like the Americaf 
president, by the people, would derive its powers from the 
peoples will and stand above the party strife of the Assembly. 
General de Gaulle even appeared to suggest at Epinal that the 
Government should resemble not the British Cabinet with its 
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parliamentary Tesponsibility, but a modified version of 
the American Cabinet with its primary dependence ‘upon the 
President. 

In our opinion, the French Government should be as 
one man—a team united by similar ideas, gathered together 
for the purpose of common action around one leader and under 
his leadership, collectively responsible to the National Assembly. 

But whereas, under the General’s plan, the President would 
have the power to dissolve the Chamber, there is no provision 
for removing a President in less than his seven-year term of 
office. He would come to represent prestige, continuity, supreme 
quthority and ultimate sovereignty, which is, of course, pre- 
cisely what General de Gaulle intends. 

The difficulty is that while the General’s diagnosis of French 
political instability is correct—he is justified in believing that 
there may be times when no clear parliamentary majority 
will exist—his cure is hopeless. The minor and as it were 
technical reason is the fact that a constitution in which a full 
separation of powers is observed is an exceptionally difficult 
constitution to work. The American experience is sufficient to 
show that the separation of powers works well only when there 
js reasonable uniformity of opinion in the country and when 
the Government is not expected to govern very much. As 
soon as fierce divergences emerge and as soon as the Govern- 
ment is expected to shoulder positive responsibilities, the gulf 
between Congress and the President can reduce the business 
of government to deadlock quite as effectively as does party 
stalemate in France. In these circumstances, the only way in 
which a separate executive arm could govern “ effectively ” in 
the Gaullist sense would be by ignoring the legislature alto- 
gether. And what would then be left of popular sovereignty? 

The major reason for the inadequacy of General de Gaulle’s 
constitutional proposals is that the divisions and weaknesses 
of which he complains in the French party system spring not 
from this or that Constitution, but from the fundamental divi- 
sions in French political and social life. The polarisation of 
politics round the Communists and the MRP represents the 
social reality of class conflict. This conflict can be mitigated 
and possibly in time transcended if the patient methods of 
compromise and steady reform are practised. In greater or 
less degree, this is the best hope, not only for France, but 
for all Western democracy. But it certainly cannot be overcome 
at one stroke by the establishment of a Presidential office which 
is to be in some obscure way “above the parties,” in other 
words, above all class conflicts. 


The Campaign of Liberation, 1944-45—lIl 


the most equivocal figures in the dusty fight. 
only be over the prostrate bodies of the working class. 
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General de Gaulle’s most pathetic illusion is that he “ stands 
above the parties.” He believes that he can 


ensure, above the parties, the regular functioning of institution 
and assert, amidst political contingencies, the permanent 
interests of the nation. 


But he is not above the arena. On the contrary, he is one of 

If he were to 
achieve the position of arbiter to which he aspires, it would 
It 
precisely because, for the time being, nobody, least of all _ 
authoritarian General, represents more than class interests in 
France that government is unstable, party life unhealthy, and 
the whole fabric of the community endangered. In claiming 
to transcend civil conflicts, General de Gaulle threatens to 
sharpen them into civil war. 

Last Sunday, the political parties proved themselves to 
surer guardians of France’s real interests than the General 
or the cheering crowds at Epinal. The political parties took 
a hesitant step along the path of compromise and that step 
should be sufficient to carry France beyond the stage of pro- 
visional government. But many more compromises will be 
necessary if French democracy is to resolve its inner tensions 
and survive as a free community. The long history of France 


is not favourable to this patient method. The spirit of the fronde 
—of Burgundian and Armagnac, of Catholic and Huguenot, of 
Mazarin and the Fronde, Girondin and Jacobin, Legitimist and 


Bonapartist, Royalist and Republican, Dreyfusard and anti- 
Dreyfusard—reigns in every century and today has taken on 
the grim form of communism versus the bourgeoisie. Yet 
during one period of French history—that of the Third Re- 
public—the divergent social forces which were struggling in 
France at least struggled within a legal and parliamentary 
framework, and, significantly, the constitution of that period 
was a provisional constitution, accepted not because everyone 
approved it, but because it divided Frenchmen the least. The 
analogy may be a happy one today. The constitution of the 
Fourth Republic has much that is provisional about it. The 
best that can be said of it is that it divides Frenchmen less 
than its possible alternatives. It will be attacked by the new 
style royalists and boulangistes gathered in the Gaullist Union, 
But at least it has a chance of surviving, of carrying the parties 
along with it and giving them a framework within which to 
learn a lesson which no Head of State can ever teach them— 
the lesson of working together for the common good, 


Landing and Break-out 
(By a Military Correspondent) 


— previous article showed how the programme of events 
which flowed from decisions taken in the summer of 
1942 fixed the spring of 1944 as the earliest date for the mount- 
ing of the knock-out blow in the West. The intervening period 
was spent in clearing the decks for the final operation, and in 
planning and preparation for the assault. General Eisenhower’s 
report gives a clear account of the remarkable work done by the 
organisation known as COSSAC under Lieutenant-General Sir 
F. E. Morgan, which drafted the invasion plan, and set on foot a 
great volume of long-term preparations designed to convert 
southern Engand into an operational base. General Morgan’s 
outline plan was approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
at Quebec, in August, 1943, and in February, 1944, Shaef, 
the Supreme Headquarters of General Eisenhower, absorbed 
COSSAC and took control of the final stages. The second 
allegation emerging from Mr Ingersoll’s Top Secret is that 
General Montgomery bungled the operations on the Continent 
immediately after the landing and that General Bradley man- 
aged, in spite of this, to shake loose and win a great American 
victory. 


A clear understanding of the organisation for Command is 
necessary if one is to examine the main decisions taken in the 
course of the operations on the Continent. The general lay- 
out for Combined Allied Commands, which was approved in 
1943 by the Combined Chiefs of Steff, was that under the 
Supreme Commander there should be one Naval, one Land 
and one Air Commander. Each of these three men should 
command the forces of all the Allies. The Supreme Com- 
mander would have the ultimate responsibility for all strategic 
decisions, and would direct and co-ordinate the Sea, Land 
and Air forces. But, subject to the Supreme Commander’s 
general control, the three Commanders would have a free hand 
in the direction and disposition of their forces. 

When Shaef was established to take charge of the Nor- 
mandy campaign, General Eisenhower decided that he should 
himself be Allied Land Commander-in-Chief, while delegating 
the Command of the Allied Sea and Air Forces to Allied 
Naval and Air Commanders-in-Chief. However, early in 1944 
a modification was introduced. General Eisenhower felt that 
in the assault phase a Land Commander-in-Chief would be 
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wanted. The whole assault, even though it covered five 
landing places (Utah, Omaha, Gold, Juno and Sword), would 
be one operation. Resources might have to be switched accord- 
ing to the success achieved, and many urgent problems would 
have to be solved on the spot. Accordingly 1t was arranged 
that, for the first phase of operations, General Montgomery 
from his Headquarters in 21 Army Group should have under 
his command not only the Second British Army under General 
Dempsey, but also the First US Army under General Bradley. 
The formation of an American Army Group Headquarters 
was postponed. This arrangement persisted until August st, 
when General Patton’s Third Army was formed, and the 12th 
American Army Group came into existence. This Army 
Group, to the command of which General Bradley was 
promoted, thus became a parallel formation to the British 
21st Army Group. Even so, in General Eisenhower’s own 
words : 

General Montgomery continued to act as my representative, 
with authority, under my supervision, over the entire operation 
as co-ordinator of activities. This arrangement continued from 
August Ist until September 1st, when my operations staff and 
communications were established and I assumed personal 
direction of the two Army groups. .. . (General Eisenhower’s 
report.) 

To sum up, during the whole period from February 14, 
1944, until August 1, 1944, although General Eisenhower 
exercised general control, and took the major strategic decisions 
which guided sea, land and air operations, General Montgomery 


ENGLISH 


CHANNEL 


was in actual command of all land forces, and for a further month 
he continued to co-ordinate the two Army Groups. 


It is important to understand this command organisation 
because of the distortions that have gained currency, largely 
on account of Mr Ralph Ingersoll’s book. Mr Ingersoll occupied 
a humble position in the vast mechanism of command. It does 
not require much penetration to unearth in Top Secret a whoie 
series of misconceptions and errors of fact which indicate how 
little reliance can be placed on Mr Ingersoll’s criticisms and 
judgments. For example, on page 93, he writes :— 

He (Montgomery) was hardly settled in England before he 
moved to postpone the 2-Day that had been agreed upon at 
Teheran. He made it a month later. 

Those two sentences epitomise the whole book. The first sug- 
gestion is that General Montgomery made the alteration of date 
himself, though the Command set-up, as explained above, makes 
it clear that though a suggestion for the postponement of D-Day 
could be made by General Montgomery, it would have first to be 
fully considered by General Eisenhower and then be justified 
in detail to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The second sug- 
gestion is that General Montgomery made the change for some 
sinister motive. No military arguments are advanced in the 
book for or against the suggested postponement. The reader 
is left to conclude that it was a personal whim, and that everyone 
else silently acquiesced against their better judgment. 

Many other examples could be quoted from the book to 
show either that Mr Ingersoll’s knowledge of the facts was 
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extremely meagre, or that he deliberately distorted them in his 
attempt to prove that the British were tortuously and continy, 
ously engaged in trying to steal all the kudos while exploiting 
for selfish ends the power of the American forces, of i 
money and of American productive capacity ; that 
Montgomery was not only a boor but a bad general; thy 
General Eisenhower was a cipher in military affairs ; and thy 
the campaign was won by General Bradley and General Patton 
in spite of it all. 

Everyone is entitled to his opinion, Mr Ingersoll along wig | 
the rest. The danger lies in the fact that Mr Ingersoll hy | 
dressed up his account in a wrapping of apparent authenticity, | 
so that the public is likely to imagine that his words carry the | 
weight of one who knows ali. His case is stated with c 
and nowhere in the book is there any suggestion that he might 
not have been fully aware of the whole of the facts bearing ¢q 
any particular issue. Bland assertions take the place of reasoned 
argument. It is worth examining a few of the major issues with 
which he deals. The first of these is the handling of the battle 
from the time of the initial consolidations of the landing jp 
Normandy to the break-through at Avranches. 


* * x 


The key to Mr Ingersoll’s argument is to be found on page | 


165 of his book where he writes: — 


Throughout the campaign to take the peninsula and to 
broaden our hold on its base, Bradley remained under the 
nominal command of Montgomery. However, after venturing 
the opinion that what the Americans did was of academic 
interest Only, the British Commander-in-Chief had left the 
American Army Commander to his own devices. It was 
after his defeat at Caen that Montgomery awoke to the fact 
that his own failure, plus Bradley’s success, had cost him the 
command of the ground forces in Europe. . .. 

Montgomery made one more bid for his right to command, 
He proposed that the American forces swing on a British pivot 
from the vicinity of Caen and sweep the Bocage like a broom, 
He not only proposed it ; he issued orders that it be done. But 
by the time these orders got through to Bradley’s headquarters, 
the latter’s plans for a battle that might win the war were already 
before Eisenhower. It was an unequal contest, between the 
ideas of a man who had just been defeated and had nothing of 
his own left with which to fight, and the proposals of a vic- 
torious general with fresh troops. Eisenhower took back the 
unrestricted power of attorney he had given Montgomery fg 
the assault and the first act of the command and control drama 
on the Continent was over. 

Mr Ingersoll contends that General Montgomery, in order to 
ensure the retention of command throughout the campaign oa 
land, sought to win a great victory at Caen with British troops, 
while the American Army, in which he was not interested, 
fooled about round the Cherbourg peninsula. General Mont- 
gomery was defeated at Caen, and therefore had to surrender 
his authority to General Bradley, who thereafter, with some 
hindrance from Shaef and the British, proceeded to win the 
war. 


One need not go further than General Eisenhower’s Report, 
and our knowledge of the Command set-up, to demonstrate the 
distortion in Mr Ingersoll’s picture. The military facts of the 
situation after the landing, and the problem confronting the 
Allied Command, were simple in essentials. The invaders held 
a bridgehead which they worked steadily and rigorousby to 
enlarge. Once the minimum of elbow-room had been got, the 
problem was to break out of the bridgehead and thus take 
advantage of the great superiority in armour, mobility, and ait 
power which the Allies possessed. The decision that had to be 
taken was where the break-out should be staged, and when. 


General Montgomery was in the position of a boxer with two 
arms, each of which could deliver a severe blow. The British on 
the left with four armoured divisions, and the Americans on the 
right with three, could each launch a major offensive, and had 
each the armoured strength to follow it up. There were equally 
two localities favourable for an armoured break-through—the 
plain south-east of Caen, and the open country beyond 
Avranches. It is obvious that a break-through south-east of 
Caen would have the most immediately decisive results, since 
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German forces in Normandy and Brittany would then almost 
at once be cut off from communication with Paris and the Seine 
j A break-through to Avranches and beyond would 

pot have these immediate results. 

In view of these considerations, General Montgomery’s pian 
was to use the period while the American Army was clearing 
the Cherbourg peninsula, capturing the port and edging forward 
to St. Lo, to engage the enemy without pause on the rest of the 
front and to gain access to the open ground beyond the River 
Orne. The Germans were in no doubt about which sector was 
of the most importance. They realised the danger to their whole 

ition which would result from an Allied break-out south-east 
of Caen towards Paris. They consequently massed the greater 

of their SS and Panzer divisions in this sector. 

Viewing the whole battlefront, and not merely the British 
gctor as suggested by Mr Ingersoll, General Montgomery could 
see the situation developing in a highly favourable manner by 


| the beginning of July. Thanks to the overwhelming power of 


the Allied Air Forces, which made the bringing up of German 
reinforcements and supplies a matter of enormous difficulty, and 


| thanks to the fears of the German Command, which kept the 


German Nineteenth Army immobilised in the Calais area, the 


' German front in Normandy was stretched to breaking point. A 
1 on page | 


really powerful double punch could thus be delivered with sure 
hope of success. The timing was important. The first half of 
the offensive would go off in the Caen sector, backed by the 
whole of the Allied bomber force, and weighted with all the 
British armour. This would achieve either a clean break, or, 
failing this, it would draw, pin down and wear away the greater 
part of the German armoured strength. The second half of the 
offensive would then go off through St. Lo, again with full air 
support, and with the full weight of the American armour to 
back it up and exploit success. One of these two punches was 
sure to succeed in the conditions that had been created. 

In the event, the British thrust narrowly failed to make a clean 
break. It began on July 18th and achieved considerable success. 
Unfortunately, on July 19th, the weather broke. The rain and 


NOTES OF 
The Speedometer Falls 


With the reassembly of Parliament on October 8th the silly 
season can be considered closed. The holidays are over, and 
Members of Parliament, like everyone else, must resume their 
workday attire ; it is to be hoped that their two months’ break has 
fully refreshed them. The current session is to be wound up on 
November 7th or 8th, for there are only a handful of minor bills 
outstanding, and unless the House of Lords produces a number of 
important amendments to the National Health Service Bill, the 
only bill of any importance yet to be debated is the Atomic 
Energy Bill, which is due to have its second reading on Tuesday. 
Legislation is not, therefore, likely to figure prominently in the 
session’s nether-end, and what is likely to be of far greater 
interest are debates on the various domestic issues with which 
Ministers have had to deal during the recess without any Parlia- 
mentary control, The squatters’ campaign and the closed shop 
disputes are outstanding among these, and it is probable that 
the Government wil! hav: to withstand heated criticism on 
both. But whereas the squatters are now past history, and the 
Government will only have to put the best face it can on a rather 
sorry story of hesitations and delay in releasing camps and requisi- 
tioned property, on the question of the closed shop it will have 
to make up its mind on a definite line of policy, and this will be 
extremely awkward for it. Will the Cabinet be able to convince 
the trade unions that the closed shop is ultimately against their 
interests ; will it indeed even try to? 


Apart from these immediate problems the real centre of interest 
lies in the opening of the new session, and in the next year’s 
programme which will be outlined in the King’s Speech. The 
pointers have been comparatively few: it is almost certain that 
the new bill for compensation and betterment will be introduced 
early on, and Mr Morrison’s recent speech about nationalising 
electricity classes it as a probable, but beyond that there is little 
to go on beyond the earlier promises about turning transport and 
gas over to state ownership. The acute strains and stresses of the 
first session have convinced the Government that neither members 
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mud not only bogged down the British attack, but forced the 
postponement of the American attack, which was to have begun 
on that day. In spite of this, the American thrust, which began 
six days later and which was delivered with superb dash and 
determination, profited as expected from the concentration at 
the Eastern end of their line which had been forced on the 
ee and the hoped-for break-out became an accomplished 
act. 

There is no need to seek beyond the obvious facts of the 
Command relationship in allotting the credit for the victory. 
General Eisenhower had the task of overall strategic direction, © 
and had to approve plans put up to him by General Montgomery, 
to whom he had assigned the conduct of the land battle. 
naturally gave General Montgomery a free hand, though there 
was constant contact between the two generals. He would only 
have intervened if he had felt that the plans made by General 
Montgomery were not those best calculated to achieve the 
strategic object of the campaign. General Bradley’s task was to 
play his part in the general scheme, and to plan the American 
thrust on the right flank, just as it was General Dempsey’s task 
to plan the British thrust on the left. 

No one is so simple as to imagine that in the stress and strain 
of great operations, when nerves are taut and character is tested, 
there is not an ample field for conflicting opinions, for misunder- 
standing, and for the advancing of rival claims. There is a 
natural tendency for the staffs of high commanders to give scant 
credit to the motives and actions of their neighbours and 
superiors. They are absorbed with their own plans, and with 
the partial view they obtain of the general battle scene. This 
tendency is often more marked when different nationalities are 
involved. But until we see the final history, based on a complete 
study of orders, reports, messages and war diaries, it would be 
rash in the extreme to accept any conclusion other than the 
obvious one that each of the generals loyally played his allotted 
role as here described. Different conclusions, based on limited 
personal observation, should be firmly rejected. 


(This is the second of four articles) 


THE WEEK 


nor the administrative machine can stand up to a further torrent 
of legislation of equal volume and that there must be some 
slackening of the flow. It is quite time that the normal settling 
processes were allowed to operate and that the silt of overhasty 
legislation must not be allowed to clog the executive machinery, 
as it now threatens to do. The subsequent dredging process of 
amending bills is an extremely expensive corrective operation. 


* * * 
The Danube 


With the end of September the political storm blowing over 
Trieste moved for the time being north-eastward to lower over the 
blue Danube. The Russian bloc rallied its forces and, drawn up 
tn battle array, stood its ground against the Anglo-American 
demand for a new agreement on the internationalisation of the 
Danube, the relevant part of which would be inserted in the peace 
treaty to be made with Rumania. 

The Danube flows through, or along the frontiers of, eight 
European states—Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and the Soviet Union. Possession 
of Bessarabia brought Russia to the delta of the Danube in the 
19th century, and the Soviet Union now again holds this position, 
though between the wars the Soviet frontier was set back to the 
Dniester. The problem of rights of navigation on the Danube 
has long been recognised to be one of European concern, and as 
the British delegate pointed out, the principle of freedom of navi- 
gation on international rivers had been affirmed by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 and applied specifically to the Danube in a 
treaty signed in St. Petersburg in 1840. Russia, however, wag 
no party to the revised agreement on the Danube concl 
after the war of 1914-18. As between Britain and Rumani 
it is on the Rumanian treaty that the dispute is turning—the 
British case is simply, as it has been put in Paris, that “we 
cannot admit that Rumania, who declared war against us in 1941, 
should by that mere fact be allowed to deny us rights which wé 
freely exercised before the war was declared.” Restoration of 
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pre-war rights is, on the other hand, opposed by the Soviet Union, 
(Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, who assert the doctrine that con- 
trol of the Danube should be confined exclusively to the riparian 
states—a category including the Soviet Union but excluding 
Britain, the United States and France. 

The United States has since the end of the war strenuously 
advocated freedom of navigation for all states on the Danube and 
its tributaries, and has taken practical action of a coercive kind 
by refusing to release shipping of Hungarian and Jugoslav origin 
found in American occupation zones on the upper Danube as long 
as navigation is blocked by the riparian states or by Soviet occu- 
pation forces on the middle and lower reaches of the river. The 
‘conflict is of far-reaching economic importance, for freedom of 
navigation would be a principal element in free trade in South- 
eastern Europe, and the Danubian question is thus part of the 
general issue between open and closed economies in this part of 
the world. Politically also it is a test of the solidarity of the 
Russian bloc and its capacity to retain effective control over Hun- 
gary and Rumania. 

After sharp controversy the commission of the Peace Conference 
dealing with the matter rejected by 9 votes to 5 a Soviet motion 
to make no recommendation and passed by 8 votes to § a French 
compromise proposal binding Rumania to attend with the Big 
Four and the other riparian states a conference to draw up a 
mew international regime for the Danube. As the voting did 
not give a two-thirds majority, the decision does not go forward 
with the force of a “recommendation,” but as the legal committee 
of the Conference has agreed that pre-war multilateral agree- 
ments remain in force, the Convention of 1921 legally survives 
‘until it has been superseded by a fresh treaty. 


* * * 


Coal Crisis in the Ruhr 


The real crisis in coal production has begun in the Ruhr. 
‘The immediate cause is the disappearance of accumulated stocks 
‘of coal and coke which until this month made it possible for a 
reasonable percentage of the needs of the Western zones to be 
met while leaving a balance for export. The following table 
illustrates the seriousness of the present position: 

















Basic Needs Needs of Soviet | Availability 
Estimated of Zone, Berlin | for 
Availability Western Zones | and Austria Export 
| tons | tons | tons | tons 
October ....... | 4,900,000 4,200,000 470,000 230,000 
November ..... 4,380,000 4,200,000 470,000 i. 
Pcocse 4,490,000 4,200,000 470,000 


These figures compelled some officials to demand a complete 
moratorium on exports (which have been running at 20 per cent 
of the available supplies) on the grounds that even during the 
summer, exports were being supplied at the expense of the Western 
Zones, and that with the fall in availability exports would demand 
even greater inroads on the Western Zones’ allocation. This, it 
was argued, would lead to an actual decline in coal production in 
the Ruhr and a downward vicious spiral would thus be established. 

The British Government has decided that a complete mora- 
torium is politically out of the question. They are ready to reduce 
exports only by 150,000 tons a month, but this figure hardly 
balances the disappearance of the last 200,000 tons of coke stocks. 
Inevitably, therefore, further cuts are being made in the alloca- 
tion of coal to the Ruhr, and the first consequence is a sudden set- 
back to the production of steel. Output will now be less by 
48,000 tons a month at a time when the demand for steel—for 
transport and rehousing in particular—is growing steadily more 
urgent. 

Under these conditions, it is a little difficult to understand the 
relative optimism of Mr Hynd’s press interview in Berlin. Can 
it be said that “ the battle of the summer has been won” when 
the summer ends with exhausted coal stocks and falling produc- 
tion? The occasion calls for the utmost urgency and the utmost 
alarm. Either coal production must be raised in the next six 
months or the industrial disintegration of the Ruhr will be com- 
plete. Until the spring, one criterion only will test the efficiency 
of the British administration: Has it produced more coal? 


* x * 


German Socialists in Conference 


The sombre facts of industrial stagnation in the British 
Zone help to explain the mood which prevailed among the 
German Social Democrats at their Emergency Conference in 
Cologne last week. The delegates came from a background of 
ruined houses, idle factories and starvation rations. They saw 
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no prospect of revival and little hope of vigorous Political action 
to make up for economic inadequacies. Yet they feel themsely 
in the invidious position of being the “British party” in the 
Zone and therefore of carrying more and more of the respon. 
sibility for the inadequacy of British policy. Somewhat naturally. 
therefore, some of them spoke of withdrawing from the Admini’ 
tration, and although this extreme step was not adopted, all the 
delegates agreed that continued responsibility must be made 
conditional upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. 

These conditions are perfectly reasonable and straightforward 
—a just financial reform, socialisation of finance and heavy indus- 
try, land reform, equal rations for country and town, and a domestic 
coal issue. The remarkable thing is the little response that a 
British Labour Government has hitherto given to a programme 
so closely akin to their own. It is generally believed that some 
months ago, a Cabinet decision was taken to base British policy 
in Germany on “democratic socialism.” Indeed, high-ranking 
officials in Germany have stated that this is indeed the aim. Yer 
after a year of British administration the German Social Demo- 
crats can threaten to leave the administration because they see no 
trace of democratic socialism in practice. 

Why is this? The first reason must unfortunately be that 
the Cabinet has not been sufficiently concerned to find out if its 
directives have in fact been carried out. A second reason is that 
some of the British officials in Germany—notably the “ experts” 
—have quite opposite views from those of the Cabinet and are 
apparently in a much stronger position to see those views prevail. 
Some of the German officials are similarly disposed. An ex- 
Prussian landowner such as Schlange-Schéningen is not likely 
to expedite a land reform which contradicts his deepest political 
and social instincts. 

Lastly, the fusion with an American Zone in which German 
Conservatism and American latsser-faire go hand in hand, has not 
smoothed the path of “democratic socialism,” and is, in fact, 
one of the chief stumbling blocks to the German Social Demo- 
crats. In such a situation, British policy tends to be one of drift, 
deflected now by this official, now by that expedient, now by the 
other zonal difference. The goal may be democratic socialism, 
but the path thither is too wavering for the German socialists to 
believe that this is indeed the case. 


* * *x 


New Towns Critics 


Mr Silkin’s new towns policy came under fire last week-end 
at the Institute of Housing Conference, on the ground that its 
contribution towards easing the housing shortage would be slow 
and small. A London County Council representative claimed 
that it was necessary to build §0,000 or 60,000 houses outside 
London. He urged that the peak rate of building recommended 
for a new town was too slow to be of much use to the LCC 
and that “the solution lay in quasi-satellites a reasonable distance 
from the centre of London.” 

Criticism of this sort is badly misdirected. The Reith Com- 
mittee suggested that the peak rate of building in a new town 
should be some 2,000 houses a year. To build too rapidly on one 
site is to risk the recrudescence of mushroom towns, with all 
their lack of facilities and social maladjustments. Moreover, 
the Reith rate of building would suffice to rehouse the majority 
of Londoners in new towns—if enough of them can be built. 
As Mr Silkin said, it is no harder to build on a right site than 
a wrong one; this is true so long as doing so is not delayed by 
administrative and political difficulties. Why, then, fall back on 
the rapid erection of “ quasi-satellites”—a euphemism for hasty 
suburban sprawl ? 

The real problem over new towns is how to build enough of 
them in the near future. Mr Silkin’s estimate that not more than 
7% per cent of rehousing will take place in new towns in the first 
ten years is disappointing. It is true that it is of the essence of 
new towns that they should not be rush jobs, but should embody 
great skill and foresight ; and present emergency housing schemes 
cannot be held up until plans for new towns mature. But it is 
a different matter with housing schemes for the large surplus 
pepulations of London, Manchester and other towns. The new 
towns policy was specifically designed to accommodate these 
surplus populations in a much more satisfactory way than the 
local authorities, with their limited powers and narrower outlook, 
could achieve. In the case of London, for instance, the remedy 
for overcrowding is not to encourage the LCC to build more 
“ quasi-satellites,” like Oxhey or Borehamwood, but to add many 
further new towns to the present list of Stevenage, Harlow, 
Crawley and Hemel Hempstead. If building close to London 
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be avoided, at least it should be carried out along new 

owns’ lines and with all the benefits of new towns’ machinery. 

Mr Silkin should push ahead vigorously with his new towns’ 

ramme, but he should at the same time consider whether 

the local authorities could not be associated more actively with it. 
Much of their criticism arises from their present exclusion. 


* ® * 


The Miners’ Meat 


The action of Messrs Strachey and Shinwell in proposing 
an extra meat ration for underground miners has certainly put 
the cat among the pigeons. The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress has passed a_ strongly-worded resolution 
criticising these two Ministers and has asked the Prime Minister 
to receive a deputation of protest. Its complaint is concerned 
not so much with the nature of the decision—although the TUC 
has always been strongly opposed to differential rationing—as 
with the manner and method by which it was reached. Appar- 
ently, the consultations and agreement took place with the miners’ 
union first before the TUC was brought in, and the latter was 
therefore presented with a fait accompli, and a decision which 
it would have opposed. 

Apart from the merits of the case, the Minister of Fuel seems 
to have been guilty of a serious tactical error, if it can be assumed 
that the TUC’s version is correct. No Conservative Minister 
would surely have acted in the same way and risked offending 
the TUC. Indeed, the main burden of the TUC’s complaint 
to Mr Attlee is a more general one, that the degree of consulta- 
tion with the unions is very much less than it was during the 
war. Building unions have in the past frequently complained 
that Mr Bevan has not consulted them enough ; similar criticisms 
of Mr Barnes have come from the seamen. It might have been 
thought that, with a Labour Government, co-operation with the 
unions would have been very much closer than with the Coalition 
Ministers. The whole question will, no doubt, be thoroughly 
aired when the Trades Union Congress meets at Brighton. 

In the meantime, as might have been expected, there has been 
a spate of demands for extra meat from other sections of industry. 
Foundry workers, building workers, dockers and even post-office 
workers have all claimed their steaks. But the Government 
is not likely to yield to further pressure, however strong the 
claims of other heavy workers may be. Increased coal production 
must be the over-riding consideration, and if an extra shilling’s 
worth of meat—the carrot and the steak—will have any effect in 
getting more coal (although it is difficult to be optimistic on this 
count) the ruffling of other unions’ feathers will have been worth 
while. It is now up to the miners to vindicate the Government’s 
action. But it is a great pity, none the less, that the matter should 
have been so mishandled with the TUC. As so often happens, 
consultation has been confused with responsibility for making 
decisions. It is for the TUC to advise. Only the Government 
can make discriminatory decisions of this kind. 


* * * 


Poles in Agriculture 


It is quite time that the Government bestirred itself to 
declare and enforce a proper immigration policy. It invites Poles 
into Great Britain with one hand but does nothing with the 
other to assure that they are used where they are most needed. 
It is in this sphere that the influence of the Trade Union move- 
ment is, perhaps, more embarrassing than in any other. In no 
two industries could foreign labour be more valuable than 
in mining and agriculture, yet in both the Ministers have been 
unable to induce the unions to accept the Poles. Nothing could 
demonstrate more clearly the necessity for constant repetition 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’s plea that underproduction not unemploy- 
ment is the real danger. 

The immediate illustration of this conflict of views is the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers’ blunt statement to the 
Minister of Agriculture this week that it does not want Polish 
labour on the land. Agriculture is the only British industry which 
is likely to be seriously affected by the repatriation of German 
prisoners of war. Some 158,000 prisoners have been employed 
on the land, both as skilled and unskilled workers, and, although 
Germans have been employed on building sites and in the 
brickworks, their number is small compared with those in agri- 
culture. The withdrawal of prisoners will take place gradually, 
but even so, unless fresh labour is recruited to replace them, 
within a year or 18 months there may well be a fresh manpower 
Crisis on the land. 

The agricultural workers’ opposition to Polish labour is based 
on much the same reasons as the miners’ opposition to the 
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employment of Poles in the pits. They claim that the man- 
power difficulties of agriculture will not be solved by the intro- 
duction of foreign workers, which would merely delay technical 
reorganisation and the much-needed improvements in wages 
and conditions. From a trade union point of view, this attitude 
is understandable. The union thinks that the present condi- 
tions of shortage will not always prevail, and is afraid of a repeti- 
tion of the agricultural unemployment and drift from the land 
which occurred during the thirties. It is determined to use its 
momentarily enhanced bargaining-power to secure the full in- 
crease in the minimum wage which was refused by the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board, and to bring about better housing and living 
conditions in rural areas. Such a shortsighted point of view 
amounts, in effect, to a new kind of protectionism, and the cry 
of no dumping of Polish labour in British industry is very remini- 
scent of the pre-war outcry against dumping of foreign goods. 
Only a clear statement of its employment policy will put the 
Government in a position to combat this natural, but unfortunate, 
special pleading. 
* . 


Housing and Private Enterprise 


The August monthly housing reports* were published just 
after The Economist went to press last week. They confirm the 
estimates of progress made in the Note on page 488 about the cam- 
paign to complete by Christmas all houses now at eaves level. 
During the month 4,564 permanent and 6,751 temporary houses 
were completed. If this rate is maintained or increased, as is 
possible, another 50,000 houses of both types should be ready for 
occupation by the end of the year, making some 120,000 completed 
in all. The figure may be even larger if licences for less essential 
work and black market leakages are effectively restricted. 

The monthly figures are published on page 566. It is interesting 
to see that the first dip in the curve of houses built by private 
enterprise has occurred. With the enforcement of the four to 
one ratio this falling off was bound to occur in time, and it has 
now happened; whereas houses under construction and those 
completed increased steadily month by month up to July, in 
August both curves fell. This trend is likely to be maintained 
until houses being built by private enterprise settle down at a 
quarter of those built by local authorities. How long thereafter 
this controlled ratio will be maintained depends on the policy of 
the Government. Mr Bevan has said that 750,000 additional 
houses would give every family a separate dwelling, and this figure 
might be a turning point in the Government’s housing policy. 
At that point—if Mr Bevan is determined not to deviate earlier— 
it would be reasonable to alter the ratios between private and 
publicly built houses to say 1:1, and to allow a proportion of 
more expensive houses to be built, whether by local authorities 
or private builders or both. At the present rate of progress these 
desirable objectives are not likely to be reached until near the 
end of 1948, but it would be politically wise on Mr Bevan’s part 
if he would give some straws of hope to those of his supporters 
who lack the right, or the inclination, to enter a council house. 


* * * 


Egyptian Negotiations Break Down 


The Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations have been broken 
by politicians more intent upon internal politics than on national 
defence. Last week a unanimous Egyptian reply to the latest 
British note was “leaked,” before delivery, to the Egyptian 
daily Arbar al Yom. Some delegate or delegates wanted to 
unseat Sidky Pasha, presumably to secure a delegation that in- 
cluded the Wafd. He succeeded in the first, though not in the 
second aim. During the ensuing cabinet crisis, the King’s uncle, 
Cherif Sabry Pasha, failed to form an all-party coalition because 
the Wafd’s price for participation was a dissolution and elections, 
whereas the Saadists and Liberals insisted on maintaining the 
present Parliament. The crisis continues. The British negotia- 
tors, who naturally cannot wait on the vagaries of personal policies 
and party bargaining, have left for London. The next move in 
the treaty proceedings must be with the Egyptians. 

This stage is very different from that of near-agreement reached 
in mid-September. The obstacle that accounts for the difference 
is the question of sovereignty over the Sudan. Agreement on the 
defence clauses, which had to be tackled first was, it seems, all but 
complete. One cause of the change of mood seems to have been 
a manifestation of intransigence by the King. Cherif Sabry, 
his main mouthpiece on the delegation, led the group that insisted 
upon recognition of Egyptian sovereignty. King Farouk wants 
to style himself King of the Sudan. He also wants to be able, 
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to draw on that excellent military asset, the Sudanese soldier. 
The British, for their part, have promised to consult the Sudanese 
about their future, and will not sign away sovereignty into 
Egyptian hands forthwith. They want a condominium to con- 
tinue. But the word “condominium” stinks in Egyptian nostrils 
for, as a reprisal for the murder by Egyptians of the Governor- 
General of the Sudan in 1924, it has in practice connoted British, 
not joint, administration ever since. The deadlock is complete. 

Legally, the question of sovereignty is highly complex. The 
Egyptians claim that it is theirs by right of conquest in 1820-22. 
In 1899, when the agreement on a condominium was reached, the 
question of sovereign rights was never defined. The reader of 
that agreement is left to assume that Britain and Egypt became, 
by virtue of joint reconquest, jointly sovereign; for some of the 
powers that stem from sovereignty are allotted to the one, and 
some to the other. The 1936 agreement in its turn fought shy 
of definition. Thus, today, while the British and Egyptian flags 
fly side by side over the office of a Governor-General who is 
nominated by the British, but appointed by the King of Egypt, 
lawyers are not agreed about who is in fact sovereign in the 
territory. 


* * * 


The Sudanese View 


Meantime, almost all the Sudanese agree that sovereignty 
should be theirs, This is a fact wholly unappreciated in Cairo. 
Few Egyptians know the Sudan. They like to think of it in a 
haze of brotherly emotion, but it is not on their visiting list. The 
Egyptian press, by quoting exclusively, and indeed highly selec- 
tively, from the newspapers of a single Sudanese party, paints for 
Cairenes and Alexandrians a picture of a people resolved to be 
united with them under the Egyptian crown and thwarted in 
this resolve by dastardly British imperialists. 

This picture is far removed from the truth. But unfortunately, 
the Sudanese are too divided among themselves to combine and 
deny it. It does not even represent the view of the whole of the 
Ashigga party of orthodox Moslems, because though these want 
“union” with Egypt, their conception of the union is—judged 
by their press when read in full—one of a link between two sove- 
reign states. Their principal rival, the Umma or Nationalist 
party of Mahdist, unorthodox Moslems, wants independence, and 
has this week in a telegram to both the Egyptian and British 
delegations repudiated the Ashigga view. A majority of educated 
Sudanese are officials and, therefore, in theory, voiceless, but both 
they and the tribal leaders will, if questioned, deplore the idea of 
an Egyptian say in their affairs, pointing, as they do so, to Egyptian 
administrative inefficiency. The Egyptian politician, as he lays his 
claim to sovereignty, declares that he will respect Sudanese 
wishes, but most Sudanese have no confidence in this undertaking. 

Is there a way out of the treaty deadlock? Recent events 
suggest that there are Egyptians in high places who, unless they 
can get a treaty that scores them a personal success because 
it is one hundred per cent upon their own terms, would prefer 
no treaty at all. There are individuals whose personal plans 
might be better suited by jogging along, grumbling, on the 1936 
treaty basis with the British to blame for every shortcoming 
of internal Government. Every self-respecting Middle Eastern 
family derives its zest for living from some perennial law suit. 
Must the British, in their need for adequate Egyptian defence 
arrangements, passively accept the réle of eternal defendant? One 
way out of the impasse would be boldly to refer the case of 
Sudanese sovereignty to the International Court of Justice. To 
do so would remove the chief of the extraneous obstacles to a 
defence agreement that the British want to make now, and that 
the Egyptians would be the first to cry for in the event of 
danger. 


x * * 


Russian Anxieties about the Straits 


The Russian note to Turkey of September 24th represents 
a change of method, but not of policy. It amounts to a decision 
to seek by international rather than by bilateral means the defence 
arrangements which the Russians consider essential to their 
security. Their post-war policy on the southern frontier that 
runs from Odessa to the Caspian has been consistent ; their diplo- 
matic technique has been questionable, but its purpose has always 
been clear. Ever since Germany nearly captured the Caucasian 
oilwells that are Russia’s life blood, the Russians have been anxious 
about the “underbelly.” That underbelly includes 1,300 miles of 
Black Sea coast, flat and green on any physical map. Russians are 
not happy about Turkey’s réle in the last war. They feel no confi- 
dence in Turkish defences in another conflict. They want 
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as much at Potsdam. They made specific ee privat 
to the Turks, in the summer of 1945. They delivered a furthe 
note, in August 7, 1946—stating their wish to revise the Montrey, 
Convention and proposing not a revision, but a substitution ¢ 
a new agreement covering only the Black Sea Powers, 
latest note takes account of third party objections to this p 

ing and suggests first, exploratory conversations with Turk to 
be followed by an international conference. The note which + 
out at length the Russian case for a share in Straits’ def 
argues that a waterway leading to an inland sea cannot be 
pared to international sea lanes like the Straits of Gibraltar ¢y 
the Suez Canal. It does not add, though the inference is plain 
between the lines, that defence in the two cases mentioned js 
ensured at foreign hands. 

The Turks, it seems, are in their nervousness, or else in they 
over-confidence, reluctant to hold preliminary conversations, 4 
campaign of slights, and of criticism of Turkish affairs, noy 
being continued by Moscow Radio, is not conducive to a change 
of heart. Nevertheless, to refuse discussion is a weak gambit 
They would do better to learn at first hand whether the Russian 
demand for a base is hard and fast or could be modified as pan 
of an international arrangement reached in conference. Unleg 
Great Power relations improve, the outlook for such a confereng 
is not over bright. Past evidence suggests that the Russians wi] 
either stick to their demand for a base or else propose inter. 
national defence arrangements not only here, but at other 
important narrows. Izvestia has already suggested it. 


themselves to overlook the way into the Black Sea. 


* * * 


Australian Labour’s Success 


The return of Mr Chifley’s Government, as the result of 
the general election held in Australia last week, was expected. 
But it was not expected that his party would lose so few seats 
to the Opposition. As it is, Labour’s representation in the 
House of Representatives has only been reduced from 49 seats 
to 44, the present and former state of the parties being a 
follows :— 


Old House New House 


Se oes. SO. Olen ee cs tithe saterel 49 44 
Independent Labour ...............s0..0000 — 2 
Liberal* (leader, Mr Menzies) ............ 15 17 
Country Party (leader, Mr Fadden) ...... 10 II 

74 74 


* Formerly United Australia party. 


Mr Chifley will thus continue to have a clear majority over the 
two Opposition parties together. The results for the Senate are 
not yet complete, but it seems probable that Labour will obtain 
all but three seats. 

There were four possible reasons why a decline in Labour's 
majority might have been expected. First, Mr Evatt’s foreign 
policy, and in particular his determination to place Australia in 
the forefront of international affairs, might have run counter 
many Australian inclinations, especially as the Australian Labour 
Party was formerly isolationist. Secondly, the increasing inroads 
made by the Commonwealth Government on the powers and 
functions of the States might well have lost Mr Chifley some 
popularity. Yet the referendum on this issue, taken at the same 
time as the election, has gone in favour of the Government 9 
far as the Commonwealth’s right to legislate for social services 
and the organised marketing of primary products are concerned, 
although its right to legislate on industrial matters, and in pat- 
ticular to prescribe basic wages, may be rejected. Thirdly, the 
considerable industrial unrest, especially in the coalfields, which 
is holding up production, might have weighed against the 
Government, which has often been criticised for its apparent 
passivity in such matters. 

That none of these three factors was sufficient to turn the 
scales against Labour shows that the electorate seems to approve 
of Mr Chifiey’s policy—or, at least, that it does not think that 
Mr Menzies would act very differently. What is more surprising 
is Mr Menzies’s failure to win any seats by his promise to 
reduce the income-tax by 20 per cent. Since voters do not a 
a rule pass self-denying ordinances where their pockets are con 
cerned, it would seem that they did not believe this promise 10 
be practicable, with expenditure on the social services and 
especially on defence at its present high figure. In other words, 
the Australian electorate has accepted not only Mr Evatt’s foreign 
policy, but also the financial burden that it will involve. It has 
thus shown a political good sense that should be a firm suppott 
to Mr Chifley in his new term of office. 
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rural Electricity 


It is satisfactory that the electricity supply companies have 
agreed with the National Farmers’ Union to promote the electrifi- 
cation of farms on a large scale and to do so, what is more, 
without seeking financial aid from the state. The proposals agreed 
on are highly ambitious. At present only a quarter of farm 
holdings in England and Wales have a supply of electricity and 
even on these the supplies consumed for farming purposes are 
comparatively small. However, it is hoped to bring a public 
supply of electricity to nearly all of the remaining farms within 
five years. The capital cost to the electricity companies is 
estimated at £45 million, and the cost to farmers for wiring instal- 
lations and other apparatus is put at £27 million. The electricity 
supply companies will take steps to make their tariffs more attrac- 
tive to farmers, while the National Farmers’ Union will under- 
take a vigorous campaign to persuade farmers of the benefits 
of electrification. The Government is to be pressed to make 
available the necessary materials and labour. 

It is rather optimistic to suppose that these steps by themselves 
will yield such rapid results. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
the Government would be justified at the present time in giving 
such a high degree of priority to farm electrification. But there 
can be no questioning the great advantages to agriculture which 
the schemes would bring. The economies of the project are 
dificult and interesting. The problem of rural electrification is 
to secure a big enough load to cover the high capital cost of 
distribution schemes. If all farms in an area could be persuaded 
to use electricity extensively, both for light and power, charges 
could be substantially reduced ; conversely, a reduction of charges 
might bring about a large increase in consumption. There is thus 
every need both for propaganda among farmers and a progressive 
attitude on the part of supply companies, and it is satisfactory 
that this is coming to be realised by both parties. The supply 
companies already, quite rightly, frame their tariffs to encourage 
high consumption, but they need to keep the capital contribution 
which they demand from farmers down to the bare minimum. A 
more generous approach by the supply companies might in effect 
involve a small measure of subsidy from the town to the country- 
side. In the case of electricity, such an arrangement would not be 
unreasonable, though it should not be disguised. 


* * * 


John Smith v. The Crown 


The judgment of the House of Lords in the case of Adams 
v. Naylor has brought to light again the long-standing injustices 
to individuals that arise from the ancient and cryptic legal maxim 
that a subject may not sue the Crown. “The King can do no 
wrong” died politically centuries ago. Its legal counterpart is 
still alive. Adams v. Naylor arose from an accident when some 
children wandered across a sand-covered fence surrounding a 
mine-field after a lost ball. The parents of an injured child 
claimed that someone had been negligent in allowing the fencing 
around the minefield to become ineffective. The question was 
“Who? ” Clearly the minefield itself had been laid and maintained 
by the military as servants of the Crown for the defence of the 
realm. But if the Crown cannot be sued for negligence, who 
then can? The practical difficulty in this case was overcome by 
the War Office giving the name of an officer in the Royal 
Engineers whom they admitted for the purpose of the action to be 
the actual individual responsible for the maintenance of the 
fence, for, although the Crown cannot be sued for negligence, 
each individual servant of the Crown is liable for his own negli- 
gent acts. But the House of Lords in their judgments commented 
adversely on this practice. 

Another complication is the fact that not all government de- 
partments can escape liability on the ground that they act directly 
for the Crown. Some departments have been created separate 
legal corporations which can sue and be sued. For example, 
the Postmaster-General can be sued for the negligent driving 
of a Post-Office van. The principal departments in which those 
employed are direct servants of the Crown are the older estab- 
lished ones, including the War Office and Admiralty. One diffi- 
culty in the way of drafting an Act of Parliament to amend the 
law in this respect is this very difficulty of deciding when the 
acts of, say, an individual soldier cease to be acts done as agent 
for the Crown and become merely acts done on his own behalf. 
At what point does he cease to be the Crown’s servant and agent, 
for a soldier is always on duty? Again, in cases of habeas corpus, 


it is desirable that individuals should appreciate that they have — 


a personal responsibility for what they do. If the superintendent 
of a police station knows that he alone is the person who will be 
sued for habeas corpus if he detains a man without justification, 
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this will always be a statutory check. However, the difficulty 
of the problem does not excuse the Law Officers for their con- 
stant evasion over the past twenty years of any attempt to find 
a proper solution. It is interesting to see that the Haldane 
Society, a body of socialist lawyers who have served the Labour 
Party well in the past, claim to have available a Draft Bill to 
deal with the subject. It is to be hoped that Parliament will not 
allow the opportunity created by the Adams v. Naylor case to 
slip by. As Lord Uthwait said in his judgment: “Such legisla- 
tion is long overdue, and the increasing activity of the state in 
affairs which affect the ordinary man make the matter urgent.” 


* * * 


Indian Foreign Policy 


In the Indian Interim Government Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is Member for External Affairs and Cornmonwealth Relations as 
well as Chairman of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and he 
has lost no time in proclaiming India’s resolve to adopt an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and have its own diplomatic and consular 
representation abroad. At a Press conference on September 26th 
he gave an outline of his Government’s attitude towards contem- 
porary world affairs. 

He said that India would uphold the principle of freedom for 
dependent peoples and would oppose racial discrimination 
wherever it might occur. The two main questions to which these 
principles are applicable, and which are in the forefront of inter- 
national affairs for those Indians interested in them, are the issues 
of Indonesian independence and of Indian settlers’ rights in 
South Africa and Kenya. Mr Nehru said that India was “100 
per cent in sympathy with the Indonesian Republic” and wished 
to help the Indonesians to win their independence. He promised 
that all Indian troops would be out of Indonesia by November, 
and said that Indian resources would not again be used against 
“national movements ” in other countries. With regard to South 
Africa, he declared that India was going to bring up the question 
of the treatment of Indians in South Africa at the forthcoming 
General Assembly of the United Nations, and denied that it 
could be considered a matter of merely “domestic jurisdiction. 

Mr Nehru’s remarks on these subjects indicate that India is 
likely to take a strong line on behalf of the Indonesian Republic 
in any future international disputation which may arise over the 
still unresolved Indonesian question and to pursue the quarrel 
with South Africa with a rigour hardly compatible with the 
maintenance of any solidarity of the British Commonwealth 
including India in world affairs. On the two questions of foreign 
policy which Mr Nehru regards as most important for India, 
Britain may find it difficult to agree with India without a strain 
on relations with the Netherlands and South Africa respectively. 

On the Middle East Mr Nehru was more circumspect in his 
utterances, but he spoke of sending a good-will mission headed 
by Mr Azad to visit Middle Eastern countries. The choice of 
this Congress Moslem, who is hated above all Congress politicians 
by the Moslem League, clearly implies an intention of influenci 
opinion in Moslem countries abroad in favour of Congress an 
of cutting out international Moslem sympathy for the Pakistan 
cause. Such competitive bidding for favour may also be expected 
in the Congress approach to the Soviet Union, in view of the 
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Moslem League talk of getting Soviet support for Pakistan. So 
far there is no clear indication of the lines on which Soviet- 
Indian relations are likely to develop, but Congress as heir to the 
“North-west Frontier” and neighbour of Afghanistan, is taking 
over also a legacy of problems in which there are always possibili- 
ties of serious foreign complications for any Indian Government. 


* * * 


The New Greek Government 


Any hopes that the Greek King’s return would stimulate his 
country’s politicians to sink their differences and work for the 
common good have been shattered. The King. himself, broad- 
casting on the night of his return, lost no time in emphasising the 
need for unity. The Tsaldaris Government then resigned and 
its leader was asked to form another. Here was the chance all 
had been waiting for. But it soon became clear that the con- 
cessions and safeguards desired by the centre were not going to 
be granted. And the new Government is identical with the old. 

Mr Sophoulis, the respected, if rather weak, Liberal leader and 
a main pillar of any coalition, asked for guarantees that new 
elections would be held on conditions which would permit the 
participation of the parties which boycotted the elections last 
March. He further desired an amnesty and reconciliation with 
the extreme Left. Mr Tsaldaris would not accept these conditions 
and his party’s spokesmen dismissed the demand for elect-ons as 
irrelevant. Perhaps the fact that the Communist press also favours 
free elections for the Constituent Assembly—but after the with- 
drawal of British troops—contributed to this attitude. 

All parties remember how, soon after King George returned 
to his throne in 1935, free elections decisively reversed the over- 
whelming Royalist vote in the plebiscite that recalled him. It is 
quite possible that this would happen again. But it is sad that 
those on whom most depends are not willing to risk their official 
places for their country’s good, nor to swallow their differences 
and sink their pride in a combined effort of reconstruction. It is 
ironic that the coalition permitted to the Regent is denied to the 
King ; but it is also a measure of the increasing gravity of Greek 


affairs. . 
* * * 


Hungary After “ Stabilisation ” 


Hungary’s economic and political situation is developing the 
characteristic features of a stabilisation crisis. After the intro- 
duction of a new currency in August the first regulation of 
prices—necessarily arbitrary—fixed the wheat price at double 
the pre-war level. Other prices for agricultural products were 
brought in line. But prices for industrial articles were fixed at 
three times, or more, pre-war level. Almost immediately, the 
retail price level had to be reduced. Reductions ranged from 
7 to 1§ per cent, and a further general reduction in prices is 
now contemplated. Yet economic reconstruction is still in its 
first phase and rationalisation will create some unemployment. 
Early in September the building industry registered 15,000 
unemployed workers. The reduction in the number of civil 
servants seems to be complete; industry is following suit with 
dismissals of its over-large clerical staffs. Given the crushing 
burden of reparation payments to Russia and a much depleted 
industrial capacity there is little hope that the standard of living 
will rise above 50 per cent of the pre-war level. 

The general difficulties of this stabilisation and rationalisation 
crisis are aggravated by the continued drive for the nationalisa- 
ton of industries—a drive which has, of oourse, a political 
purpose behind it. Coal, oil, and the main heavy industries 
were nationalised some time ago. Parliament is now about 
to debate the nationalisation of the flour milling industry—one 
of the most importamt industries in the country. The Bill has 
been tabled by the Communist Party and it can be assumed 
that not only the parties of the Left bloc in the Government, 
bur also the Smallholders will vote for it. 

The stabilisation of the currency and the new economic 
measures resulting from it are having their repercussions in the 
political field. For some time a reshuffle and reorganisation 
of the political parties has been in the air. The Smallholder 
deputies who were in the spring deprived of their party mem- 
bership have formed a new party, called the Freedom party, 
under the leadership of M. Sulyok. Members of the National 
Peasant party, founded as a rival party to the Smallholders, 
and belonging, therefore, to the Left-Bloc of Communists and 
Socialists within the Government coalition, have begun discus- 
sions with the Smallholders for closer co-operation. Some of 
them under the leadership of Emmerich Koch, secretary-general 
of the party, seem ready to contemplate an eventual fusion with 
the Smallholders’ party. As a result parliamentary debates 
have once more become lively—at times even stormy. The 
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Government coalition is more brittle than ever. B 
the opposition has little freedom of movement. The p 2 
uneasy situation, in which the American credit seems 19 be 
in jeopardy because of Russia’s continued reparations polj 
is undoubtedly offering encouragement to anyone possessed of 
the strength of mind to create a united bloc in opposition to 
the present Communist-dominated coalition. The first rumblj 
of a new political crisis are beginning to be audible. 

are apparent in the attempt to form some kind of bourgeois and 
middle-class bloc now being made by dissidents from among 
the majority parties. 


Shorter Notes 


The settlement of the dispute in the printing trade means that 
this week’s issue of The Economist, and, it is hoped, all futute 
issues, will be published to time. The unions have accepted the 
employers’ offer of a 43}-hour week—but to begin from Novem. 
ber 4th instead of January rst. The employers, for their 
have accepted the principle of a 424-hour week, to be introduced 
as soon as the labour situation allows, and in addition have 
granted an increase in wages, also to take effect from Novem- 
ber 4th. The unions can therefore congratulate themselves on 
having secured both the principle of greater leisure—in practice, 
it will mean a longer period of overtime—and an actual increase 
in wage-rates. 

* 


The London Conference on Palestine has been adjourned until 
December 16th. The main reason for this is that its leading 
members have too much other work in prospect to permit them 
to attend. But the necessity for such a delay so soon after the 
arrival in London of two members of the Jewish Agency had given 
evidence of some slight relaxation of the Zionist boycott, is 
unfortunate. 

* 


Sir John Boyd Orr, the director of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, has decided to resign his seat in the Commons. 
His decision was, presumably, prompted by the agreement 2 
the Copenhagen Conference to push ahead with plans for the 
creation of a permanent Food and Agriculture Organisation with 
enlarged responsibilities, when the present temporary body 
expires in 1947. It has been clear for some time that Sir John’s 
two jobs could not be successfully combined. 

* 


There was no major objection put forward last week at the 
public inquiry into the proposed erection of a large suspension 
bridge’ over the River Severn between Beachley and Aust. The 
Severn bridge will make South Wales more accessible by reduc- 
ing its distance from Bristol by 50 miles and from London by 
ro miles, and it will considerably ease congestion on the present 
main road through Gloucester, although it will create new prob- 
lems on certain other roads. The proposed lengths of the spans 
of the bridge are to be increased to aid river navigation ; it is also 
important that the bridge should be wide enough to carry its 
probable future volume of traffic. 

* 


International conferences are fashionable; the latest is an un- 
official one of national tourist organisations, organised by the 
Travel Association of Great Britain, in London this week. The 
present stringent passport and visa regulations laid down by 
most countries are considered to constitute one of the chief 
barriers to the resumption of.tourisme on a large scale. Lord 
Inman’s announcement that visas to Britain will be freely granted 
next year is to be welcomed, but a more positive lead on the 
abolition of visas would be followed by other countries. One 
American authority estimates that three million tourists could be 
attracted to Britain, bringing with them some {£90 million. It 
will be hard work to find them accommodation, but the revenue 
they will bring is sorely needed. 

* 


The Icelandic Foreign Ministry’s announcement last week-end 
that a message from the British Government had, in effect, 
advised Iceland to accept the United States’ proposal for a new 
agreement on the American use of Keflavik airfield, introduces a 
new factor into a complex situation. American forces started to 
leave Iceland on September 23rd, but, concurrently, the United 
States’ Government proposed a new agreement which would give 
its forces the free use of the airfield to the extent that the demands 
of the occupation forces in y made this necessary. 


. Although there are provisions for revision (after five years), 


nationalist feeling has caused protests against what is considered 
a continued hindrance to the full exercise of Iceland’s new sove- 
reignty. The Communists are the most vocal and threaten to 
leave the Government; but opinion runs high in many quarters. 
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Investment 
with the lights on 


THOUSANDS of people concern- 
ed, privately or professionally, with 
investment have been working in a 
dim light, lacking their daily copy 
of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Now 
they can get it by ordering from 
their newsagent, and read every 
day the prices, the news behind the 
prices and the pertinent editorial 
comment which together make in- 
vestment with the lights on possible 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Incorporating THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Nothing else will do 


(Guaranteed Waterproof) 


are now available in limited 
supply for civilian purchase 
* 


EN GRLAN D'S 


MoOorTOR AGENTS A R 


OrFFICIiIAh RETAILERS FOR 


ROLLS ROYCE « BENTLEY 


Place your order now 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.I. (GRO. 2287) 





South with the Springbok 


London this afternoon. Off in the York 
Speedbird from London Airport at quarter 
to three. Big restful seats, which tip back to 
let you sleep. Attentive steward. Drinks, 
snacks, hot meals. Grey Channel changing 
to Mediterraneanblue. To-nightatTripoli 

or Malta—to-morrow morning at Cairo. § 
A day to yourself. Day-after-to-mor- 
row, breakfast on a Nileside veranda 
in Khartoum. Tea, dinner and bed in 
Nairobi. Off next morning—and jour- 
ney’s end at Johannesburg—6,837 
miles in 3 days, including 39 hours 
on the ground to temper speed with 
leisure. That is the Springbok Ser- § 
vice. We opened it in 1932. To-day, 
in conjunction with South African 
Airways, we fly it 4 times each 
week —and soon, with ‘Sleeper’ 
Yorks, we shall be flying this 
same route in 40 hours, London 
— Johannesburg. 





























B-0-A-C 
and S-A-A : 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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—and it’s ten 
pages daily 
You can also get 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
THE TIMES WEEKLY EDITION 


Order from your local newsagent 


True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 
car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 
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The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 
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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of 
remote continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in 
traffic, serenely indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is 
quick in response to the chance to leap ahead. Through- 
out the world, Humber worthily upholds the British 
tradition of excellence. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE * PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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A unique tradition.... 


K-L‘M_ Royal Dutch Airlines enjoy a 
record of over a quarter of a century’s 
regular airline flying. Out of this unique 
experience has developed the knowledge 
and dependable skill of its personnel in 
every country and clime. 

Whatsoever line you follow — in business of 


pleasure— 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Phe ught line to take / 


ENQUIRIES TO 202:4 Sloane Street London SWa 
TEL SLOane 033! OF appointed Travel Agencies. 
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Letters to 


Farm Machinery 


$ir,—In your article on September 14th, you mention as the 
remedy for the small size of the home market the necessity 
for building up a large export trade. I speak as an agricultural 
contractor and engineer of some years’ experience, and think 
you should know the dangers of trying to build up such an 
export trade with the kind of machinery we are now producing 
and with the existing designers in the agricultural engineering 
industry. Let me first admit that our operators leave something 
to be desired, but that granted, an industry which can still think 
* in terms of oil-holes some distance from the point to be lubricated 
as opposed to grease nipples at that point, and which produces, 
say, 80 per cent of its tractors with almost as much weight on 
the front wheels as on the rear wheels, with consequent wheel 
slip, and with an engine basically the same as 15-20 years ago, 
except in minor details and auxiliaries, and consequently very 
hard on fuel, gives evidence that there is something basically 
wrong with its design and test departments. 


There is the National Institute of Agricultural Engineering at 
Askham Bryan to whom many manufacturers are pleased to sub- 
mit their prototypes for test ; they then embody in the production 
model any improvements suggested; but in spite of this we 
still get fantastic situations such as I have cited above, and there 
are plenty more. It occurs probably because the bigger manu- 
facturers with decades of oil-hole tradition behind them consider 
it unnecessary to submit to Askham Bryan, than which there is 
probably no better testing station in the country. 

If we are to have a Jarge export trade, then the first thing 
needed is a radical reorganisation of the design and test depart- 
ments of the larger manufacturers and the recruitment to these 
departments of a batch of first-class engineers with no agricultural 
engineering experience. Submission to Askham Bryan should 
also be the rule for all manufacturers. It is to be hoped that 
with the entry of the Nuffield organisation and the Ferguson- 
Standard factory into the market, effective competition will compel 
attention to weak matters of design which have been perpetuated 
for an intolerable length of time now. Finally, I should point 
out in justice to many smaller manufacturers that they produce 
excellent machines showing evidence of careful and realistic 
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the Editor 


design, machines which give an outstanding account of them- 

selves in the field, but necessarily their total produce is only a 

fraction of the whole—Yours faithfully, A. W. THomas 
Crick, nr. Rugby 


World Food Plans 


S1rR,—The Food and Agriculture Organisation say that: 

“The basic problem is the financial one of increasing the 
purchasing power of the people who are unable to obtain sufficient 
food for their needs.” 

Correcting this, you say that in your article of September 14th: 

“The basic problem is the economic one of finding means 
whereby the hungry can either themselves grow enough food or 
produce other goods which are acceptable in exchange for food.” 

Undoubtedly the economic problem, as always, is nearer the 
base than the financial one, but is it indeed the basic problem? 
Underlying it, is there not a political problem in each of the 
hungry countries? 

Take China, for instance, with 400 million stomachs, most 
of them empty for most of the time. Surely the first problem 
to be solved is how to create such conditions of stability and 
confidence as will encourage the patient cultivator to till his fields, 
the industrious townsfolk to ply their several trades and the 
Chinese with money to invest it in their own country, instead of 
preferring to invest it in any other country to which they have 
access. There can be neither stability nor confidence so long as 
the political history of the country records nothing but struggles 
for the spoils of office, as it has done for half a century. 

The Chinese know all about the solution of economic problems 
and don’t require any more help in that field now than at any 
other time in their long history of self-sufficiency. Americans 
are learning in China how difficult a thing it is to help in the 
solution of other peoples’ political problems. So are the Dutch 
in Indonesia and the British in India. Only the Russians seem 
to find it easy. 

If the hungry are to be fed, the choice hefore the Western 
Powers may ultimately prove to be—Charity or Russia’s methods, 
—Yours faithfully, P. C, YOunG. 

Foxhall Hall, Ipswich. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Alma Mater Bulges at the Seams 


(By an American Correspondent) 


“PD ON’T send my boy to college,” begins an old favourite 
song of American collegians, but the injunction has carried 
little weight this year. As campus gates swing open to a record 
number of students, many more, unable to find accommodation, 
will be looking wistfully over their shoulders. 

Against a maximum prewar enrolment of 14 million students, 
applications for admission to the 1946-47 term in institutions of 
higher learning have passed the two million mark, and estimates 
of potential enrolments in coming years are in terms of 3 million 
per year. Up to the end of July, out of some 14 to 15 million 
veterans who might qualify for educational benefits under the 
so-called “ GI Bill,” some 3,200,000, or less than 25 per cent, had 
applied and been approved as eligible. Only about ro per cent 
of those potentially eligible had actually used their educational 
benefits up to July last, and only about a third of those in training 
in July were in general colleges, universities and professional 
schools. The other two-thirds were engaged in descending order, 
in on-the-job training, trade and business schools, pre-college 
courses, teachers’ colleges, junior colleges and correspondence 
courses. Some of these will be later candidates for the colleges 
and universities ; together with additional applicants, they are 
likely to swell the pressure on the colleges beyond its present 
intensity. 

This tidal wave of enrolments succeeds a very lean period for 
the colleges, in which many institutions unable to fit themselves 


into military training programmes virtually closed their doors, 
and a large proportion of their teaching staffs took wartime jobs 
with civilian or military agencies of the government. The boom 
was not unexpected, for it follows the pattern of 1919-20, aug- 
mented to-day by considerably more widespread and generous 
educational benefits for veterans. But even the most foresighted 
schools have experienced bitter difficulties in carrying out ex- 
pansion programmes in time to meet the need, for war time 
restrictions gave way almost immediately to postwar shortages 
and unexpectedly high costs. 

The outstanding problem of college administrators has been 
to find housing accommodation for expanded student bodies, 
This problem has been sharpened by two recent developments: 
First, veterans are showing a strong preference for spending their 
GI educational funds at the largest and best-known institutions, 
frequently located in metropolitan areas where the general hous- 
ing shortage is already most acute, and, second, about 30 per 
cent of the veterans are married, and thus require family accom- 
modation instead of the traditional college dormitory. 

Attempts to meet the housing problem have led to some in- 
genious efforts. At Columbia University in New York City the 
faculty wives have divided the city into zones, with each woman 
undertaking to scour all available sources in her area to secure 
living accommodation for married veteran students. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in addition to local publicity drives and door- 
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bell-ringing campaigns, spirited 275 war-built demountable 
houses for married veterans out of the neighbouring state of 
Indiana, persuaded the Army to allow the use for dormitory 
space of an airfield barracks 20 miles away, with bus service to 
the campus, and converted a women’s gymnasium into barrack- 
style accommodation for 300 unmarried veterans. Quonset huts* 
are springing up on and near campuses throughout the country, 
and at least one college president has given up his own quarters 
to make room for a dozen veterans. 

Secondary problems that might be primary ones if more 
students could be housed are classroom and laboratory facilities 
and teaching staffs. These can, of course, be stretched by en- 
larging classes, increasing the teaching load, and using the facili- 
ties more hours per day, but many institutions feel that they 
have already exploited these devices to the limit, and substantial 
construction programmes and faculty recruiting are needed. 

Emergency college centres will open later this autumn in 
Pittsburgh, New York and other areas to accommodate both 
veterans and non-veterans who are unable to gain admission to 
regular colleges. The Pittsburgh programme will be undertaken 
in high school buildings, with classes running from 3 p.m. to 
9 p.m. Entrance requirements will be the same as for regularly- 
accredited colleges ; only first-year courses will be offered. The 
Pennsylvania State College is co-operating with this and similar 
schemes by barring freshman students from its campus, thus 
affording its regular facilities to returning students who had 
begun their college careers before entering the Services. 

Overcrowding is forcing many educators into expedients which 
conflict with their own beliefs about the type of education 
students should have. The trend of educational thinking in 
recent years has been along the lines of producing broadly- 
educated men and women, and away from the earlier trend in 
both colleges and secondary schools toward “ practical” curricula 
aimed at the immediate problem of getting a job. In education, 
as in business, however, the designer’s preferences are having to 
give way to the customers’ demands. Veterans are showing a 
strong preference for the “ practical” courses in business, tech- 
nical and trade training, and many of them are not particularly 
interested in spending the regulation four years in educational 
pursuits. 

Further, the educators’ hopes of developing smaller classes, 
with more intimate intellectual interchange between professor 
and student than before, is perforce giving way in many institu- 
tions to an assembly-line production of college degrees, with 
registration of the next crop of aspirants following closely on the 
graduation of the last. The result is likely to be, at least for 
the duration of the overcrowding, a highly impersonal system of 
instruction favouring the extrovert and leaving social and cultural 
development for the student to solve for himself as well as he can. 

While the necessity of providing out of limited facilities college 
education for as many students as possible thus seems on the 
face of it to bode ill for the quality of education, there are none 
the less some bright spots in the picture. Foremost among them 
is the attitude of many returning veterans toward their studies. 
Studying on what they often regard as borrowed time, often in 
crowded quarters with wives and babies dividing their attention, 
and generally with definite objectives in mind, veterans may well 
bring to the traditionally carefree campus a degree of earnestness 
and application notably lacking in the past, and they are taking 
the best degrees. Further, some colleges are seizing the oppor- 
tunity to raise their entrance requirements, to screen their 
applicants most carefully, and generally to maintain high academic 
standards. While these steps may sometimes be motivated by 
the desire to attain an elite institutional rank, they do move in 
the desirable direction of greater emphasis on scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

Provincialism (perhaps regionalism is the better word) is being 
forced willy-nilly upon educators at many of the large tax- 
supported colleges, especially the state universities. Contrary to 
the historical practice of welcoming students regardless of their 
place of residence, in state after state, university presidents have 
had to announce that, temporarily at least, no more out-of-state 
students can be acceped. The priority system runs something 
like this, with variations: First, state-resident veterans ; second, 
out-of-state veterans ; third, resident non-veteran men ; fourth, 
out-of-state non-veteran men ; fifth, resident non-veteran women ; 
and sixth, non-resident non-veteran women. Groups four, five 
and six fall too far down the list at many of the larger institutions 
to receive consideration, and in a growing number of cases out- 
of-state veterans are finding the doors barred—reluctantly, but 
still barred. 

The old song may have to be rewritten from “ Don’t send my 


* The American equivalent to the Nissen hut. 
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boy to college” to “Don’t send my girl to college,” for mog 
and more young women with colicge aspirations are finding them. 
selves belated casualties of the war. Unless they have the good 
fortune to live ir a vollege community, or are willing to atteng 
one of the more remote aiud lesser-known teachers’ colleges, which 
the veterans so far have notably ignored, many young women 
simply are not going to college this year or perhaps next, 


American Notes 


Even Odds on November 


It is only a month now to the mid-term elections, but the 
political prophets are as wary as ever. The most recent G 
poll, taken, however, before the dismissal of Mr Wallace, shows 
a non-committal 50-50 division among the voters. Even this jg. 
a I per cent gain for the Democrats, who had become a minorj 
party, in Gallupland, at the time of the last soundings in July. 

The loss of 26 seats in the House in November, and 10 in the 
Senate, would make Mr Truman a lame-duck President (lame. 
duck is the term which used to be applied to a Congress still ip 
session but effectively discredited by a newly-elected body). The 
opposition, up to now a coalition of conservative Democrats and 
the Republicans, would become larger and more coherent ; the 
Republicans would organise both Houses and take over the chair- 
manship of all committees. 

Past experience provides a few pointers. A mid-term election 
usually eats into the power of the dominant party, and the Demo- 
crats are historically vulnerable to the smail vote characteristic of 
an election lacking the gravitational pull of a Presidential campaign 
and the national issues that are thrown up or manufactured. The 
Republicans rejoiced at the small turn-out in Maine, but perhaps 
prematurely, for Maine’s election results are such a foregone con- 
clusion that they lack that zest which brings the spectators into 
the ring. 

Each party enjoys an inner hard core of certain seats. For the 
Democrats, these lie in the South, which returns an average of 125 
Democratic Congressmen, and to a lesser degree in the West and 
in the nation’s large cities. These “certainties” are variously 
estimated from 190 to 201, so that the Democrats have to pick up 
only from 17 to 26 seats to retain the 218 Congressmen necessary 
to control the House. 

These estimates, even though they are subscribed to by many 
Republicans, may put too optimistic a gloss on the Administra- 
tion’s prospects. It should never be forgotten that in his last 
election Mr Roosevelt owed his victory to the big city vote, which 
swung, by relatively narrow margins, 10 pivotal states like New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan. With them, he 
might have lost the South and still emerged victorious. Without 
them he would have been defeated. 

The great enigma in this election is whether the New Deal 
mould has been broken or whether it is a political asset which can 
be wasted, but never wholly dissipated, a political alignment with 
vitality enough to outlast its creator. That there has been a good 
deal of erosion is undeniable. Will there now be a “ sit-down 
strike” by the Left in protest about Mr Wallace sufficient to 
tip the balance in the North-East and Far West, where Mr 
Wallace was expected to deliver the political goods? 


* * * 
Loans for Europe ? 


The Governors of the World Bank will not have to wait for 
very long before they receive the first formal loan requests from 
countries needing help in restoring war-damaged industries. The 
French Government has already made application for a $500 
million credit, and Czechoslovakia is next on the list with an 
appeal for $350 million. 

The Polish credit issue raises some complicated political ques- 
tions, for Washington is still protesting against restrictions on 
party activity in Poland, and has delayed Surplus Property and 
Export Bank credits to a total of $90 million—the delay being due 
to “ intergovernment misunderstandings.” 

Meanwhile, Moscow has presumably abandoned earlier attempts 
to secure a reconstruction loan in Washington. Preliminary nego- 
tiations took place between the two capitals this year for a $1 
billion credit—a sum that is far beyond the current capacity of the 
Export Bank. Political relations between the two countries at 
present rule out any move through the World Bank, and negotia- 
tions in fact have broken down on three separate occasions so soon 
as Washington raised the issue of economic organisation in the 
Balkan countries. Washington’s strongest objections have con- 
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cerned the economic treaties between the Soviet Union, Hungary 

and Rumania, with Moscow esserting that such matters were 
ond the scope of the loan discussions. The Soviet Union— 

which ranks as a signatory member to the Bretton Woods agree- 

ments—is thus taking no part in current discussions. 


* x * 


Meatless Days 


One commentator has very wittily summed up the election 
campa’gn by comparing the Democrats, who are running a dead 
President, with the Republicans, who are running dead issues. 
The question of controls, however, is proving a very lively ghost. 
As the cost of living ballooned, the Democrats have comfortably 
assumed that the public would remember that it was a Demo- 
cratic Administration that fought for price controls, and that it 
was Senator Taft, aided and abetted, it is true, by conservative 
Democrats, who engineered their downfall. 

The meat shortage may turn this asset into a boomerang. From 
all over the country come stories of empty butchers’ shops closing, 
of hopeful or angry queues, of hospitals serving meatless diets, 
or horseflesh, of soaring prices for poultry and fish. The War 
Department, unable to buy meat, threatens to request a set-aside 
order for 15 million pounds weekly, one-fourth of the nation’s 
supply. And in the wake of the meat crisis there are the resulting 
shortages of leather for shoes, insulin, thyroid extract, soap, glue, 
and other essential by-products. In election issues, meat takes 
precedence over foreign policy, relations with Russia and the cost 
of living. 

So far Mr Truman has stood firm, pointng out with perfect 
justice that the shortage is the consequence of premature market- 
ing during the summer orgy. The pressure is mounting, however, 
and this may prove to be a case where justice and practical politics 
cannot be reconciled. Mr McCormack, House Majority Leader, 
has asked another 60-day holiday from controls, just long enough, 
the Republicans sourly note, to carry the country past the elecrions. 
The snag in this ingenious idea is that when Congress wrote the 
prescription for decontrol into the Price Bill it made the prime 
condition for the removal of ceilings the fact that the article 
should not be in short supply. It would be difficult for the most 
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persuasive advocate to show that the supply and demand for meat 
are now satisfactorily balanced. 

This was hardly the psychological moment to request the return 
of price ceilings on dairy products, and the Decontrol Board, 
although conceding that prices are approaching the critical point, 
has decided against such a step. In this it may have been in- 
fluenced by the thought that to move backward and forward from 
a controlled to a free market makes the worst of both worlds. In 
the case of meat, the famine no doubt is exaggerated by the con- 
fident hopes of farmers that the Administration will be forced to 
give way, and that happy days will come again—at a price. 


* * x 


Oil and Uno 


State Department plans for a multilateral oil pact within 
the economic organisation of the United Nations are now said 
to be meeting the “united opposition of the American oil in- 
dustry.” Trade circles also declare that British trade interests, 
and Whitehall itself, will announce their opposition to these moves. 

Since the position was last discussed in these notes (August 
24th) the official policy of the US Government has been declared 
as definitely supporting the Uno organisation. Specific proposals, 
however, were made not by any senior government official, but 
by Mr John A. Loftus, chief of the petroleum division of the 
State Department, and Mr Charles B. Rayner, an adviser on 
petroleum policy. At Pittsburgh recently Mr Loftus declared 
that a Uno organisation would be able to enforce the revision of 
concession terms, following any appeal by developing nations, 
and following appropriate review. A world organisation, he said, 
would also mean that any nation believing itself to be inadequately 
supplied with oil, or believing that prices charged were “un- 
reasonable,” would then be allowed to apply to the Uno organisa- 
tion for “corrective measures.” -These arguments were said to 
be based, at least partly, on the view that orderly organisation 
of world resources was essential in view of the fact that “the 
United States would have to import half its petroleum require- 
ments by 1965.” 

This theory of volume oil imports in the post-war era (imply- 
ing domestic conservation) has always attracted the antagonism 
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of the smaller, independent, units, without foreign resources. The 
independents are now receiving strong support from Senator 
O’Mahoney, who declares that the United States has abundant 
resources of oil, coal and shale, and need not become “ embroiled 
in the Middle East.” 

The rest of the industry—which was responsible for the failure 
of the first Anglo-American oil pact—is just as hostile to the 
proposed terms of the new pact. A Uno organisation on the 
terms briefly outlined above would be a very different body from 
that proposed as a multilateral extension of the Anglo-American 
agreement. This (the second) agreement between the two 
countries has as its basis the voluntary adherence of signatory 
members to “principles designed to further the orderly de- 
velopment of the world oil trade,” and contains some stout com- 
ments on the legal inviolability of. existing concession rights. 
Trade spokesmen are now declaring that any organisation which 
might challenge existing concession terms holds also the power 
to make the US a “ pawn in power politics”; to some extent, 
at least, this view is said to be supported by the Service chiefs, 
who are especially concerned with Middle East resources. 

While the State Department thus moves towards a multilateral 
pact, the industry is said to be mobilising Congressional support 
against ratification of the Anglo-American agreement, signed in 
London last year. And hostility to federal intervention has been 
reinforced by the announcement that the Justice Department is 
continuing with its anti-trust moves against the American 
Petroleum Institute and more than two hundred companies for 
alleged violation of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. The suit is 
at present held up by the necessity to cite specific instances of 
“ price-fixing and oppressive marketing practices.” 


* x * 


Longer Life for the House ? 


It is not altogether surprising that this year a Democrat 
should have been struck by the defects of a system which pro- 
vides every President with a new House of Representatives half- 
way through his term of office. Senator Hatch (Dem., New 
Mexico) would like to double the life of each House, so -hat 
President and Representatives would come in and go out together. 
The two-year term of Representatives and the six-year term of 
Senators was fixed in 1789, a compromise between those who 
thought “annual elections the only defence of the people against 
tyranny ” and the Hamiltonians who believed that “frequency of 
elections tends to make the people listless to them and to facilitate 
the success of little cabals.” Madison, incidentally, thought three 
years the least which a Congressman needed to become acquainted 
with his job. 

The great fault of mid-term elections is that, all too frequently, 
they introduce two years of deadlock. In 37 Administrations, the 
President has only twice failed to carry Congress with him when 
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he was elected, but there have been 13 instances when the mig. 
term elections have saddled the President with an opposition Cop. 
gress. As the réle of government, and particularly of the Ug 
Government, has expanded, the danger of deadlock and 

has increasingly serious consequences. In 1918 under Wilson it 
reached its tragic climax ; for Mr Hoover there was an equally 
unfortunate repetition in the elections of 1930. 

Senator Hatch’s proposal is only the latest in a series of attempt 
to overcome the division of powers inside the government pre. 
scribed by the Founding Fathers to baulk both the aspiring tyrant 
and the common man. The drive to do away with the necessity 
of securing a two-thirds Senate majority for treaty ratification has 
died down since the creation of a bi-partisan foreign policy, itself 
a bridge between the Senate and the State Department. But at 
one time there was a movement to make Cabinet Ministers meet 
their Congressional critics in a species of “ Question-time.” And 
even more recently the sponsors of the La Follette-Monroney bil} 
tried, and failed, to regularise weekly consultations between Con- 
gress and the Executive. The tide seems to be flowing, however 
slowly, in the direction of stronger lines of responsibility and ¢o- 
operation between Congress and the Cabinet. 


* * * 


Lynch Law 


Since V-J day there have been 41 lynchings in the United 
States, culminating in a quartet of hideous murders at Monroe, 
Georgia, in the middle of July. The earlier decline in race 
brutality has been alarmingly reversed; the determination of 
Southern whites to force the negro back into the pre-war pattern 
is ominously evident. Negro veterans who have tasted the sweets 
of comparative freedom in the Army make up many of the victims, 
The powers of the Federal Government to deal with mass violence 
are pitifully slight. After the slaughter at Monroe of two negroes 
and their wives, Georgia did the unusual; it requested federal 
help. But even if the lynchers can be identified—and to date 
they have not—they stand their trial for murder in a state, nota 
federal, court, where whitewash is often dispensed along with 
justice. The Federal Government can take independent action 
only when a state officer is suspected of complicity ; even when its 
help is asked, Federal courts can only try violations of the tenuous 
civil-rights laws. The old issue of states’ rights, which drove 
even a liberal like Senator Borah to oppose a Federal anti- 
lynching law and co-operate with Southern filibusters, is still an 
umbrella covering a multitude of sins. 

It can always be argued that Federal intervention in what is 
peculiarly a Southern problem may retard rather than accelerate 
its solution, and that the negro may be made to suffer even more 
by the ardours of his friends. When feelings run as high as they 
do in the South, it seems a pity that Mr Robeson’s lack of modera- 
tion and his well-known left-wing sympathies create new and 
irrelevant causes for Southern resentment, 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Can Turkey Stand It? 


(By a Correspondent 


= discussions with foreign visitors the Turks are sublimely 
self-confident that no dangers from within threaten their 
estate during the coming months of negotiations about the future 
of the Straits. They scorn any suggestion that there is a valid 
comparison between their affairs today and those of Persia just 
a year ago. 

The idea that the Russians might Bring pressure to bear upon 
the Turkish Government by encouraging minorities inside 
Turkey, or by supporting a Left opposition based on widespread 
social discontent, is dismissed not only by the governing Repub- 
lican Party but also by all opposition parties. There is today 
neither party nor movement inside Turkey that, from whatever 
motives, supports the full Russian demands on the Straits. There 
is still formidable national solidarity on this subject: but one 
gets the impression that it is slightly less formidable than a year 
ago. Twelve months of tension have left their mark. 





Recently in Turkey) 


With the Persian precedent in mind, political observers in 
Turkey see three possible methods by which pressure can be 
brought upon the Ankara Government to mend its ways and 
change its policies: there are the minorities—the Kurds and 
Armenians ; there is the frontier question which the Russians 
raised in their first Note a year ago when they claimed the Sanjaks 
of Kars and Ardahan ; and there is the internal question of econo- 
mic and social conditions and the opposition parties they inspire. 

It seems, indeed, as if the recent Russian Note on the Straits 
was addressed more to the Opposition, the Democrat Party, than 
to the Government. The new official Opposition is to hold 
its first National Congress early this month and it meets in an 
atmosphere of growing criticism of the Government on domestic 
affairs. The whole tone of the Russian Note, with its detailed 
arguments and examples, seems almost like an effort at providing 
also a platform for criticism of the Government on Foreign 
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Affairs. Whether this will materialise is questionable, since the 
Democrat Party leaders, after the summer General Election, 
blamed Moscow Radio’s support of their cause as the reason 
for the loss of a considerable number of votes. Russian support 
is still enough to damn any Party in the eyes of the Turk. 

The opposition to the Government will, therefore, be mainly 
concentrated on domestic issues, The Opposition opposed the 
recent severe devaluation of the Turkish lira. It has already 
led to a sharp increase in internal prices without accompanying 
adjustments and enjoys, therefore, wide unpopularity, although it 
was essential to get the ou:ntry’s export trade and national 
economy back on their feet. Sut whereas the benefits of devalua- 
tion are long term, its evils are immediately apparent with the 
disappearance of all imported goods from the shops until the 
higher prices become legal. Another factor has also upset the 
Government’s calculation. It was hoped in Ankara that, together 
with devaluation, it would be possible to announce the receipt of 
a large dollar loan from the United States: discussions in Wash- 
ington ranged from 300 to 500 million dollars, and this would 
have cushioned the shock of devaluation. But Washington was 
not as responsive as Ankara had hoped. The answer was “no” 
to an immediate loan, with a rider added that Turkey would soon 
be a member to the Bretton Woods agreement and would then be 
able to obtain loans from the International Monetary Fund and 
from the International Reconstruction Bank. This was poor 
consolation of distant help at a time when the Turkish Govern- 
required not only immediate practical assistance but, perhaps 
even more, a demonstration that the support given them by the 
yocal allies in the west was more than platonic, 


The Opposition Strengthened 


All this is grist for the opposition mill. And just this moment 
has been chosen by the Government for a step that seems to 
play straight into the hands of the more militant elements of the 
very mixed Democrat Party and to unite it again on a more 
radical basis than during the actual election. Following the elec- 
tion there were clear signs of the basic differences within the 
opposition asserting themselves. The Left wanted total opposi- 
tion and even a boycott of the National Assembly because of the 
alleged manipulation of the election results. The Liberals— 
still the dominant element in the Opposition—prevailed and the 
Democrats remained in the Assembly as the Government’s loyal 
opposition. The Left became increasingly restive and the proba- 
bility of an early split of the opposition into a bourgeois and a 
Left bloc was openly discussed. 

By forcing a new restrictive Press Law through the Assembly, 
the Government has once more united the Opposition on an 
issue On which it has no internal differences and it has strength- 
ened the hands of those who call for a complete boycott of the 
Government and the Assembly. This is a factor of no small 
importance at the moment. For although the patriotism of the 
Opposition cannot be impugned, the mere fact that it exists 
weakens the position of the Government, and the more total the 
opposition, the more profound its effects are bound to be on 
Turkey’s foreign policy. This is all the more so since the 
venerable leader of the Opposition, Marshal Tshakmak, has called 
for a return to the Atatiirk’s policy of friendship with Russia 
as well as with the west. And the Marshal, hero of the war of 
independence, cannot be accused of being anybody’s puppet. 

This then is the opposition. There exists a growing and 
genuine Opposition, bitterly opposed to the Inénii regime, led 
by men who themselves were among the closest collaborators of 
Atatiirk and who have rallied all the discontent in the nation— 
from the clerical reactionaries and liberal merchants to the 
socialist and communist Left. But unless the internal economic 
Situation deteriorates rapidly and much further, the Government 
has the situation well under control with its powerful military 
and police apparatus which now absorbs no less than 65 per cent 
of the nation’s revenue. But to keep this control and support 
the financial burden it imposes, Turkey needs financial assistance 
from outside. Such is the vicious circle. It can be said, there- 
fore, of Turkey’s internal situation that it is still firm—but not 
as firm as it was a year ago. It is also no longer static, but it 
would be wrong to argue that the greater democratisation of the 
country has been a weakness. It depends very much on what the 
hext steps are; whether the Government continues with the 
democratic experiment or abandons it for a policy of repression. 
Anyhow, there is no possible comparison between this virile poli- 
tical life in Turkey and that of Persia before the Azerbaijan 
crisis. There is even less similarity between the Persian situa- 
tion on the frontier and that of the Turkish-Russian border or 
the minorities within Turkey. 

The Turks have now raised their iron curtain over what used 
to be Kurdistan. Travellers have visited the entire area accom- 
Panied by no officials other than a single soldier as guide. They 
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Teport that the ruthless struggle between the Turkish state and 
the Kurds has ended with the complete triumph of the Turks. 
Unlike the Iraqis, however, the Turks have not confined their 
activities to fierce repression, but have taken a longer view. The 
Turks, it is clear now, aimed less at physical suppression than at 
the breaking up of the nomad and tribal economy which was the 
basis of the raiding and independence of the Kurds. Young 
Kurds are leaving the mountains and proving themselves among 
Turkey’s best industrial workers in the factories of inner Anato- 
lia’s industrial quadrilateral—Malatya, Sivas, Kayser and Adana. 
The area which the mountain Kurds in Turkey still inhabit, on 
the other hand, lacks any geographical unity, agriculture is primi- 
tive, pastoralism predominates and industry does not exist. By 
comparison with the Turkish, mountain Kurds, the Albanians are 
a more advanced mountain community. As a national minority 
the Kurds are unlikely to be much of a force inside Turkey. The 
Turks have taken considerable trouble, and in their Kurdish areas 
the proportion of veterinary and medical officers is much higher 
than in Syria or Iraq. Health conditions are much better, eye 
diseases and malaria—the curse of Iraqi Kurdistan—being well 
under control. 

Finally, there is the frontier situation. Since the beginning of 
the 19th century the Turco-Caucasian frontier has been the scene 
of five Russo-Turkish wars: in two of these Great Britain was 
directly concerned (the Crimean War and the Great War); in 
two others Great Britain was directly interested (1806-12 and 
1877-8). In each of these five conflicts the issue of the Straits 
was involved. In Russia’s traditional policy the Straits and 
strategic frontiers in the Middle East are evidently closely con- 
nected. 

Both Turks and Russians have used national minorities as 
instruments of policy since the 18th century. After the Crimean 
War the Russians deported over a million Circassians for sus- 
pected disloyalty; half a century later the Turks did likewise to 
the Armenians. For over a century the Russians have also 
always maintained relations with the Kurdish chieftains during 
their wars with Turkey to tie down large Turkish forces. 

The Armenians, less numerous than the Kurds, have also been 
more mobile. When the Russians retreated after the war of 1828, 
100,000 Armenians from Kars and Erzerum followed the Russian 
Army. It was not until after the war of 1877-8 that the Turks 
ceded the Sanjaks of Kars, Cildir and Batum to the Russians in 
lieu of an indemnity of 1,000 million roubles. After this transfer 
a large number of Turks emigrated from the ceded frontier. 
Russian official figures give the total as 82,000; the Turks claim 
120,000. 

The Turks recovered these Sanjaks under the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, but later, however, met both British and German oppo- 
sition in their efforts to re-establish themselves in the Caucasus. 
When the British troops were withdrawn from Transcaucasia, the 
Turks under Kemal reached an understanding with the Russians, 
although political relations were obscure. Apparently the Rus- 
sians considered the price of the return of Kars and Ardahan 
worth-while in return for Russo-Turkish understanding in the 
Middle East. The Turks did not oppose the Russian liquidation 
of the Azerbaijan Tartar Republic, and the Russians collaborated 
with the Turks in liquidating the Armenian Erivan Republic. 

The new Russo-Turkish was then confirmed in a spirit of 
friendship by the Treaty of Moscow (March, 1921), and the 
Treaty of Kars (October, 1921). The Turks claim, therefore, 
with apparent justification, that their claim to the existing frontier 
is not one based on the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, but on freely nego- 
tiated Treaties with the Soviet Union at a time when Russia was 
not under duress by intervention, and when the Russo-Polish 
war had also been concluded. On all these issues the Turks feel 
themselves on just ground. If they have any umeasiness about 
the whole discussion, it is because of the German ships they 
allowed into the Black Sea during the war. And it is significant 
that the Russians now concentrate on this one issue as indicating 
Turkey’s inability to safeguard the neutrality of the Straits by 
herself. 


Anglo-Irish Labour Movements 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


RECENT official statistics reveal the extent of the movement of 
labour between Great Britain and Ireland during the war. An 
examination of the number of new travel permits issued each 
year, and of the balance of passenger movement in both direc- 
tions, discloses the scale of emigration. This figure, together with 
the statistics of births and deaths, makes possible an estimate of 
the size of the population each year. This estimate must contain 
a slight margin of error on account of the unrecorded migration 
between Eire and Northern Ireland. Movement between the two 
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areas was very free throughout the war, and there can be no doubt 
that some Irish people who travelled to Great Britain by way of 
Northern Ireland evaded the statistician’s net. Assuming that the 
movement in the opposite direction was not so great, the volume 
of net migration outwards would be under-estimated and the 
estimates of the size of the population would be correspondingly 
too large. 

The following table shows the estimated population of Eire at 
December 31st, 1938 to 1945: 





Population 
End of Year 
Total Males Females 
| 

SETS. wc dpnsinndch ~ valenbpenee 2,942,000 1,495,000 1,447,000 
DCS. scales data ne oebes cantik 2,970,000 1,510,000 1,460,000 
BE £0. 506i li doe ewevusessece 3,002, 1,527,000 1,475,000 
Se Cennard < ¢i5:4 pnatc co op bateiiine 2,992, 1,513, 1,479,000 
DRI Sithiis oben onpae nto oadbeek 2,965,000 1,494,000 1,471,000 
SUED cwwhtes ws cbvewsibeccttesd 2,950,000 490, 1,460,000 
RODR w0 0G bw etcn06 hn ba sbsidé sles 2,977,000 1,505, 1,472,000 
SOUP vnaschebissskabbossbeusees 2,998,000 1,515,000 1,483,000 


Population rose in 1939 and 1940 owing to the large immigra- 
tion of Irish residents in Great Britain who returned to Eire on 
account of the war. In the following three years large numbers 


were attracted to Great Britain by the demand for labour at rising 
wages, with the result that the population fell. In 1944 the tide 
turned, and by the end of 1945 the population had almost re- 
gained its high level of 1940. The influences which operated to 
produce these results are analysed in the next table, which shows 
the natural increase and the balance of passenger movement. 







Population 
Balance of | Movement 





Year 


(1) 


Total Persons 

ee ee 58,115 42,586 | 15,529 
WO .2., So biesesceee ee 56,488 45,086 11,402 
WOME 21 Shs Bld vei 925 40,041 16,884 
(ata nee a aS 8 56,070 41,717 14,353 
See en eat Seek 56,594 41.885 4,709 
BOND 550 5 ic cbkateas. ck 56,780 43,797 12,983 
ile ati ce 66,117 41,640 24,477 
MECC... . beectdeh ts 64,375 43.494 20,881 
St et 2a 65,425 45,128 20,297 
ee Ska | 66,521 | 42,823 69. 
Total, 1936-1945......... | 603,410 | 428,197 | 175,213 

42,820 17,521 





— 
Annual Average, 1936-1945 60,341 | 


The number of travel permits issued to persons going to 
employment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the years 
1941-45 was as follows: 


Year | 
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The sex and age distribution of persons going to employmen, 
in 1945 were as follows: 
a 
Males 




















as Percentage Distribution 
Years of Age Males | Females! Total “ tees — 
SS 
ol 
Total Males Females 
Me 315 317 632 | 49-8 2-39 | 2-9 
BF. . csecsecece 244 506 750 | 32-5 1-85 en 
ED ccchectcece 480 1,121 1,601 | 30-0 3-64 10-57 
BD viivcsveccs 653 1,150 1,803 | 36-2 4-95 10-4 
2D ngscensby sm 766 1,033 1,799 | 42-6 46 -62< 5-81 69 9% 
BE aovcncccsce 907 978 1,885 | 48-1 6 -88 9-22 
BP ecccusééice 1,080 992 2,072 | 52-1 8-19 9% 
BE veccdsicvepe 950 756 1,706 | 55-7 71-21 1:13 
i escbeneane 751 561 1312 | 67-2 6-70 6-28 
“BAB .wccccse 2,360 1,555 3,915 | 60-3 17 -90 14466 
Oieaices 1,658 728 386 | 69-5 12-57 6%, 
GEE ncocecec 1,077 341 1418 | 76-0 8-17 3.1 
W485. 696 206 902 | 77-2 6-28 1-% 
4B-4B occccece 613 160 673 | 76:2 3-89 14) 
50 and over 735 205 78 -2 § -57 193 
Rete. <acauae | 13,185 | 10,609 | 23,794 | 55-4 100 -00 | 100-00 
} 


The preponderance of females at the early ages is very marked 
in 1945. Females under 21 years of age formed 39 per cent ¢ 
total female migrants, as compared with 35 per cent in 1944 and 
29 per cent in 1943. Large numbers of young women have gone 
to employment as probationer nurses and domestic servanp, 
This appears from the following table, which classifies travel per. 
mits by the applicant’s occupational group. 


| xm | asm | aos | asm | 


1,773 
200 


Occupational Group 











Mates Going to Employment :— 
DR s 6 dis io Gekicin 0b ocies 


4,767 
Food, drink and tobacco industries 377 





Stee wer ere eseeesee 


Building industry ..............+ 
Clerks and other skilled workers. .. 
Unskilled workers (excl. builders’ 

labourers) 


Peewee reese eeeeaee 


& 
Els Beeexss 


Females Going to Employment :— 
DS Sheteassescsastcoebes 
Gis osnpncann et dnecoh oe 
Domestic service and housekeeping 
DEE SINE nc ccnncobdccackn ote 
Cs cavechvausOebsobbncsecn o 













Other Females ....cccccccseeeees 8,056 | 7,757 
ToTaL FEMALES ..............2. 22,504 | 26,760 | 12,431 | 21,249 


The vast majority of both males and females in agricultunl 
occupations were seasonal migrants. If these are excluded from 
the total, it appears that the demand for Irish labour in Great 
Britain declined considerably after 1943. The present volume 
of emigration is less than the natural increase of population. If 
this disparity continues, Eire will have to provide employment 
for a rising population and may be faced, for the first time, with 
serious EEN, which large-scale emigration has hitherto 
prevented. 
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THE CAVENDISH, EASTBOURNE 


Now once more open to the public 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 


Genuine Comfort and Excep- 
tional Service are offered by the 
‘Cavendish,’ which is now open 
again. Occupying the finest 
position on the Front. Luxurious 
Private Suites or well-appointed 









Cocktail Bar. 
Music and Dancing. Terms on 
Application to Philip Churchman 
—Manager. 

Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Policy for 


EARLY twelve months have elapsed since Mr Morrison 
outlined the Government’s programme of socialist legis- 
ation in the present Parliament. The Government is com- 
mitted, in principle, to the nationalisation of the railways, the 
canals and long-distance road haulage, and is to bring within 
the scope of the national scheme—either by outright nationali- 
sation or some other form of public control—road passenger 
transport and docks and harbours. A lot has happened during 
the past year which is capable of modifying, if not the principle 
itself, then at least its application in practice. The Govern- 
ment’s predicament over coal suppiies and the future of the 
industry has tempered the rosy view that to breathe the word 
pationalisation is to guarantee a new drive and a new efficiency 
in economic affairs. This has not, indeed, diverted the drafts- 
men at the Ministry of Transport from completing the Bill 
to nationalise transport. But opposition to nationalisation from 
road and rail has gathered volume this year, even though it has 
too often been content to present the mere converse of the 
Government’s case and has scarcely offered a convincing alter- 
native. There are many weaknesses and many obscurities in 
the Government’s transport policy; but equally there are 
ty of features in the road-rail agreement published last 
July which can hardly be accepted as a long-term solution of 
the transport problem. 

In this the first of two articles on the role and organisation 
of inland transport in the post-war world, an attempt will be 
made to analyse the basic elements of transport economics and 
organisation and to explore the technical lines on which they 
may be improved, without regard to abstractions such as 
nationalisation or private enterprise. A point has been reached 
in this country at which the concept of transport must be 
changed fundamentally. Transport is no longer a collection of 
individual transport organisations, separately responsible for 
railways, roads, canals, coastwise shipping and docks. Different 
users, with different requirements, may regard each of these 
methods of conveyance as a separate and alternative type of 
transport. But in framing transport policy for the country as 
a whole the separate forms must be regarded collectively ; only 
in this way can the nation’s transport requirements be met at 
the minimum cost to the community. 

This principle emerges quite clearly from 4 consideration of 
the ingredients of transport costs. A modern transport system 
on a national scale is highly expensive. At current replacement 
costs, the capital employed in British public transport to-day 
can be put roughly at £6,000 million, and its operation requires 
a staff of about 14 million. Much transport equipment 
covered by this estimate is inadequate for present and future 
needs, and capital expenditure on a large scale is required for 
modernisation. A national transport system should be ted 
to satisfy certain minimum conditions. It should obviously 
make the optimum use of its capital assets. Equally, it should 
tim at the lowest operating costs per unit of transport service. 
Its earning power should suffice to cover an economic return 
On its capital, and provision for replacement of the capital assets 
Which it employs. ' 

If each form of transport is developed in isolation the 
new capital is not likely to be invested to the best national advan- 
tage, and some of it would hardly be forthcoming at all on 
& commercial basis. For example, ambitious plans are afoot 
for highway development, which may appear wholly justifiable 
viewed in isolation. But it is necessary to have regard to their 
consequences for transport as a whole. To take an example, 


Transport 


there are three main means of transport between London and 
Birmingham—road, rail and canal—on each of which much 
new capital has been spent in recent years. Before the war 
none of the three routes was used to full capacity ; facilities were 
wasted ; and the excess of transport over the public need raised 
its cost above the uneconomic level. If more capital is to be 
employed (to the extent that each can afford in competitive con- 
ditions) in developing the separate means of transport, waste 
will be increased and some necessary expenditure will be 
retarded. It is at least common ground between nationalisers 
and anti-nationalisers that the provision of all transport facili- 
ties between given points should be considered together to 
ensure economy and efficiency. The example of London and 
Birmingham can be more or less multiplied all over the country. 
On technical grounds, a very considerable reduction can be 
made in the cost of transport, without impairing the efficiency 
of the service required, if the facilities can be fully employed. 

To regard transport as one whole appears so self-evident 
to-day that past resistance to this principle is the more surprising. 
There are various reasons. Between the wars the major sections 
of the transport industry were preoccupied with internal 
problems, such as the organisation of road passenger transport 
and the integration of each railway group following the amalga- 
mations of 1923 ; the hope that external co-ordination could be 
achieved with diversity of ownership was long cherished and 
indeed is still the official policy of all the transport undertakings ; 
the fear of nationalisation led to schemes of technical integration 
being dropped because they might invite state ownership ; and 
finally there was sometimes a genuine desire to avoid doing any- 
thing that would lead to the creation of a great transport 
monopoly. 


* 


It is now apparent that the technical treatment of transport 
as a whole cannot be achieved by the different transport under- 
takings as they are now organised. The internal co-ordination 
of each section of the industry, except for road haulage, has been 
largely completed, but the prospects of external co-ordination 
on a scale sufficient to assure singleness of purpose are so 
dubious, and in any event are likely to involve such heavy 
subsidies from the state, that a different approach has become 
necessary. The road-rail agreement, which deals only with 
freight rates, involves—so far as its terms can be firmly inter- 
preted—parity of charge on road and rail, but such parity would 
not stabilise the financial position of the railways and canals. 
Hence it is suggested in some quarters that low-grade rail traffics 
must pay more, over and above the upward adjustments for the 
new price level—though there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that low-grade traffics are any less profitable than the lighter 
traffics which are more expensive to handle. There is no parallel 
suggestion that workmen’s fares should be raised correspond- 
ingly—though they are usually said to be uneconomic—to 
compensate for the loss of traffic due to bus and coach competi- 
tion, for the reason, presumably, that the increased workmen’s 
fares would result in a more than proportionate loss of traffic. 
Since this may also be true of some low-grade freight traffic, it 
is further suggested that if increases on these classes are to be 
avoided, compensating payments should be made by the state. 

No permanent and satisfactory solution of the transport 
problem is to be found on these lines. But if all transport is 
treated as a single service, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each form of transport can be compared from the data for all 
transport requirements, for each day, and between different 
points. For the first time, inforiuation about flows of traffic 
would be brought together for expert examination. It would 
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become possible to discover where there is absolute duplication 
between various services, and where transfers of traffic could be 
made from one means of transport to another, more economical, 
method without impairing service. For example, on the face of 
the matter, there would seem to be no case for coach services 
between, say, Manchester and-London, for railway facilities 
would have to remain, since it would be impossible to divert all 
the rail traffic to road between these points. But there are at 
present three rail routes between Manchester and London—the 
LNW, Midland and Great Central—all serving different inter- 
mediate areas. An analysis of the traffic would show if through 
express services are still required on all three routes, or whether 
the introduction of road services could be justified which would 
lead to the closing of certain sections of railway. Traffic flows 
and transport services throughout the country would be subject 
to this sort of combined examination, and the results, with 
recommendations, would have to be submitted for decision by 
an authority charged with the duty of giving full weight to the 
needs of the public. Such an authority would have regard, in 
addition, to the desirability of providing alternative facilities for 
particular traffic between the same places ; to the extent to which 
separate forms of transport must be retained for strategic or other 
reasons not related to normal traffic ; to the joint user of pas- 
senger and freight terminals and equipment ; to the development 
of door-to-door conveyance ; and to the possibility of recon- 
structing railway terminals so that freight passing by road and 
rail could be dealt with in one movement without intermediate 
handling. Regard would also be paid to the most economical 
use of manpower in relation to the traffic to be moved ; to the 
need for specialised transport for exceptional consignments, such 
as those of unusual size ; and to the economical loading of the 
forms of transport to be retained, with due regard to the fixed 
capital costs which each entails. 

Apart from the purely transport considerations, requirements 
for defence and full employment would have to be borne in 
mind, and these would require close contact with Government 
Departments. For example, the last war involved restriction of 


Golden 


S the floods subside and the first frosts draw near, the 

national hobby of weather-forecasting acquires a new 
zest. Speaking ai the end of one of those rare visitations of the 
sun that keep alive the spirit of optimism, Mr Dalton was able 
to prophesy last April a “golden autumn.” As he stood at 
the despatch box marshalling his prescription for economic 
health, the doctor measured out a tonic of purchasing power, 
drop by drop, and set it aside for consumption in the autumn 
months. By that time, he suggested, it could be safely imbibed 
without any inflationary after-effects, as the patient’s diet would 
be balanced by a greater spread of solid goods. 

“T am thinking,” he said, “ of the situation six months hence, 
after six months of strenuous productive effort by all producers, 
of a steady increase in the output of goods, both for the home 
market and for export, and of a steady decline in the fear of 
inflation over that period. . . . The days will be growing darker 
and we shall be at the threshold of another winter. I should 
like to give a further let-up at that time.” The six months have 
passed and the pick-me-up is now being administered. But are 
the symptoms less feverish? And does the weather seem as 
golden as the Chancellor forecast? 

The first spoonful of additional purchasing power was 
administered in August when the distribution of family allow- 
ances began. A second dose followed in September with the 
release of post-war credits to men over 65 and women over 60 
This month two further concessions come into force: the 
increase in old age pensions to 26s. and 42s.; and the change 
in the PAYE tables to give effect to the higher allowance of one- 
eighth on earned incomes up to £1,200 per annum. The holi- 
day in PAYE will be particularly welcome even though the 
taxpayer will no doubt reflect that a tax holiday would be a 
rather different thing from next week’s return of deductions 
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petrol and rubber and the curtailment of coastwise shippj 
particularly for coal. This threw tratic on to the railways and 
canals, which in some cases had to be enlarged and extendeq 
provide the extra capacity which was needed. Evidently, sony 
margin would therefore be required over and above norm, 
peacetime requirements, and this would have to be determined 

If all transport is treated as one, an overhaul of the differeg 
charges structures should lead to great improvements. | jg 
not suggested that an identical structure could be applied to all, 
but it should be possible to introduce some common principles, 
There scems no reason why there should not be a comm 
basis for road and rail passenger fares, with similar conditions 
attaching to them, and, of course, interavailability between th 
two services. This would assist the physical co-ordination of 
road and rail services. Obviously, the rail freight classification, o; 
a modified form of it, would have to remain, but charges might 
differentiate more than they do for good loads and bad loads, 
Short-distance traffic by rail might pay a more equitable shar 
of total costs than it appears to pay at present—which woul 
emphasise the value and cheapness of road haulage in shor. 
distance distribution. A general examination of the principles 
which should govern the fixation of charges by all forms ¢ 
transport is clearly necessary, before the new structures could 
be established. At the same time, the opportunity could be 
taken to remove the host of anomalies in rates which have 
accumulated over many years and which cut at the root of any 
attempt to set up a scientific basis of charging. 

It is obvious that this principle of regarding transport asa 
whole, and the technical integration which follows it, can only 
be achieved by some form of unification of ownership. There 
are, of course, inherent drawbacks to the creation of an organi- 
sation of the size that would be involved ; it will be no light 
task to evolve a structure that would secure all—or most—¢ 
these advantages and yet provide sufficient flexibility and 4 
much internal competition by service as possible. These ques. 
tions of organisation must be deferred to a succeeding article, 


Autumn 


made in excess of legal liability to PAYE for a whole six months, 
In relation to a national income of over £8,000 million these 
concessions are small: in a full year, family allowances wil 
cost £60 million ; the release of post-war credits is equivalent 
to £26 million ; the increase in old age pensions involves an 
extra £80 million per annum after deduction for the cons- 
quential fall in the cost of supplementary pensions ; and the 
concession on earned incomes comes to a further £33 million 
per annum. The total of £200 million, however small in rele 
tion to the national income, will be far from negligible in its 
repercussions on civilian expenditure. ; 
Mr Dalton’s expectation of additional goods in the shops to 
match his autumn gold has been only partially fulfilled. Stocks 
of consumer goods are slightly higher than a year ago, but the 
improvement has been very uneven over the range of retail 
goods. It has been greatest in furnishings, hardware, and 
sports goods, and relatively small in clothing and apparel. 
Everyone knows how easy it is to buy electric irons, 
fires, kettles and vacuum cleaners, and that more of each of 
these electric appliances are now on sale than ever before. 
Hollowware of all kinds, lampshades, perambulators and many 
other items zealously recorded by the Board of Trade are in 
equally conspicuous abundance. There are a number of com 
modities where, although there is a shortage, supplies are larget 
than before the war; books, beer and tobacco are exam 
But there are a far larger number where supplies fall well short 
of the pre-war level and where the rate of improvement over the 
past six months has been disappointingly slow. Linoleum, 
crockery, footwear, silk stockings, matches, and a whole host of 
common requisites are not much more plentiful even now thaf 
eighteen months ago. There is the outstanding example of 
clothing, where the increase over the last six months in supplies 
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When the Queen Elizabeth sails this month on her 

first voyage as a passenger liner, three offices of the 
Midland Bank will be in operation on board. 

Similar facilities are to be resumed on the Queen Mary, 
A quarter of a century ago the Bank inaugurated 

Atlantic branches in the great Cunarders and, until 

the outbreak of war, provided banking services 

for all passengers. The branches on board are still on 
Britain’s territory, thus continuing this Bank’s policy 

of confining branch representation to Great Britain, 


We are proud to restore this unique service for the 
convenience of those who voyage on the high seas. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 

















THE SHREWD INVESTOR SEEKS— 


@ Security of Capital 
@ An attractive yield 
@ Easy withdrawal 


These are provided by the 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1854 


Investments received up to £5,000 
@ 2} per cent. per annum free of 
liability to Income Tax to the investor 


Apply for full particulars to 
Ronald Bell, Managing Director, 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

(Phone: REGent 7282) 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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TRADE 
WITH THE EAS 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete ban service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
pemmence of Asiatic economic conditions, for reer 
ncial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA BURMA - CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION - STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA - SIAM + INDONESIA 
CHINA - THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.0.2 





Manchester Branch West End (London) Branch 
62, Mosley Street, 28, Charles II Street, 
Manchester, 2 } Lk) \\ London, S8.W.1 


Associated Bank in India — The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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But what about Imports? 





There is an urgent necessity to 
re-establish our export trade, and 
the private Banking House of Glyn, 
Mills & Co. offer their financial 
services to undertakings extending their 
export business. But as the economic 
situation improves, so should the natural 
balance be restored, and the national im- 
port trade grow once more. Business 
houses anxious to develop their import 
trade will find invaluable this private 
bank’s international contacts and intimate 


knowledge of foreign conditions. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE { 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON + E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd 
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to the home civilian market has been far from satisfactory, 
viewed in relation to the need to discontinue clothing rationing 
as soon as possible. Above all, sales of foodstuffs have risen only 
in proportion to the expansion of the civilian population through 
demobilisation from the. Forces. 

It is difficult by taking particular commodities to judge the 
general trend in supplies ; this can be dome much more simply 
and effectively from the figures of employment on home market 
orders. In the textile industries, the imcrease between January 
and July was 20 per cent ; in clothing, it was 23 per cent. But 
in both groups of industries this increase has been mainly due to 
cuts in orders from the supply departments, and the scope for 
further cuts is now relatively trifling. Current supplies to the 
home market, expanded as a result of demobilisation, represent 
only a modest improvement over deliveries in the spring, and 
the limits of that improvement with the present labour force 
are being rapidly approached. 

The shortage of consumer goods, as is now increasingly 
evident, is largely due to the very success and thoroughness 
of Britain’s mobilisation for war. The industries that were then 
deprived of labour were the industries making those less essen- 
tial products that are characteristic of an advanced peace-time 
economy. The labour which they lost cannot be restored by a 
wave of the planner’s wand, and the struggle to recover the 
losses of six years of war is likely to be a protracted one, quite 
different in character from the rap*d substitut’on of civil for 
service contracts in the first post-war year. Between January 
and July the manvfacturing industries, other than the war- 
expanded metal, engineering and chemical industries, showed a 
net increase of only 250,000 workers, including demobilised 
men, and in July they were still 700,000, or nearly 20 rer cent, 
below the pre-war level. The imcrease was almost entirely con- 
fined to male workers—a plain indication that it has been sus- 
tained by the inflow of ex-servicemen, and that once demobili- 
sation is comp.ete, the rate of increase, low though it is, will fall 
still lower. 

There are signs that the first and easier stage in reconversion 
is nearing an end and that the more d'fficult second stage lies 
ahead. Up till now the consumer has profited more from a 
reduction in contracts placed by the suop!y departments than 
from am mcrease in employment in the industries producing 
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The Market’s Course 


Armed with Actuaries’ Index and the monthly chart of the 
Financial Times indices (which appear on pages 561 and 562) the 
investor Can attempt to measure and rationalise the recent fall in 
share prices. ‘The Actuaries Index of 157 industrial shares (Decem- 
ber 31, 1938 = 100) has declined during the past month from 1538 
to 149.3—a setback of no more than 3 per cent. The proportionate 
decline in the Financial T-mes «« dinary share index is only slightly 
greater. in magnitude. Only the most uncritical chart-reader 
or the most superficial reader of past market history would assert, 
at this stage, that the market is now inevitably bound towards 
a shump, that the major trend has been reversed and that the 
natural order of stock market causation is of the same pattern 
to-day as that which resulted in the classic slumps of the ’twenties. 


For some months past, it has been obvious that a loose ceiling 
had been thrown over the general level of equity prices ; fears of 
new taxation, to which Mr Dalton has referred on several ooca- 
sions during the past twelve months have somewhat dimmed the 
investor’s expectation of increased distributions, without dispel- 
ling his conviction that earnings as a whole are still on a rising 
trend. On the shorter view, it is held—with some reason—that 
the threat of coal shortage and rae | industrial dislocation 
cannot provide a favourable background for equity share opera- 
tions this winter, and that it coniains the seeds, at least, of a fairly 
sharp comtraction of activity in certain pockets of industry. This 
again, is an uncomfortable prespect, but it is not a prospective 
slump. Nor, if the American economic seers are right, is Wall 
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consumer goods. Even this increase in employment has 


mainly in men demobilised from the Forces. But if the perling | 
war standard of living is to be re-established, a second any pote cc 


greater effort is necessary: labour will have to be found 
enter the warcontracted industries and bring them UP to fi 
strength. Until that happens, the public agitation for 
goods in the shops is bound to be fruitless and the release y 
fresh purchasing power will merely increase the present inj, 
tionary pressures. At present, however, it is not happen) 
and there is no reason to expect an early improvement in recrj, 
ment to the consumer goods industries. 

Much the same applies to exports. The days of price com, 
petition have still to come when the tests of cost and quali 
will determine what markets can be held and what will be log 
Even before that stage, further expansions in exports will } 
increasingly difficult if only because of the narrow front 
which a fresh drive is possible. No immediate increase of an, 
size can be expected in textile and metal products and it yij 
rest largely with the engineering and chemical industries, alreah 
greatly expanded, to carry the total volume of exports up 
long slope that has still to be climbed. In the first three mont 
of the year employment on export orders rose by 260,000; in 
the following three months it rose by only 120,000. Again, th 
first efforts have met with some success, but the main objectiy 
can be taken only with strong reinforcements. 

But if there is a nip in the autumn air it is less because cp. 
sumers are tantalised by lack of consumer goods or becayy 
exports are showing less resilience, than because of the shadoy 
cast by the approaching coal famine. Thirty years agoa wx 
was fought to keep the home fires burning ; total war mighth 
re-defined, it seems, as fighting for the right to shiver. Ff tr 
winter is as cold as the summer has been wet, there will & 
plenty of opportunity for shivering and Mr Dalton’s pick-mew 
will not keep out the cold. 

The autumn of 1946 is no more golden than the autumn 
1945 ; it lacks the glitter of victory, and no financial sunshix 
can bring much of a sparkle to its mosaic of shortages. ‘As tim a 
passes, and reconversion gets its second wind, new capital equip 
ment will come into existence to increase the flow of consume 
goods and labour will continue to trickle into the industria 
producing them. Then, a few years from now, the autumn may 
be a really golden one—but not this year. 
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Street’s present gloom to be confidently interpreted as a ha 
binger of an American depression just around the corner, for tk 
majority view suggests that a trade setback—and then only: 
slight one—is not to be expected before 1948. 

On a sober assessment of the market’s behaviour during the pas 
fortnight, it is difficult to account for the perceptible noted 
hysteria. None of the dominant factors is new; cheap 
even though it may not become very much cheaper, is 
foundation of equity prices no less than gilt-edged ; and the bast 
conditions governing industrial earnings—coal apart—cannot k 
said to have changed for the worse. The component sectide 
of the Actuaries’ Index exhibit a mixture of rationality and uw 
reason at the same time, During the past’ month, coal and elect 
power issues have advanced, and steel shares have declined 
less than 2 per cent. The nationalisation groups clearly remait 
firm, and there are good reasons why they should. But & 
contrast afforded by industries whose products are in cruciall 
short supply is quite remarkable. During the month, buildit 
material shares have fallen from 155.1 to 147.7, cotton shaft 
258.1 to 238.9, and motor shares from 193.5 to 182.6. To supps 
these movements by any logical analysis based on a future falli 
off in orders and earning power would require some ingenuilf! 
To say that the course of these thin markets during the winter W 
be uneasy, and that a broad advance next year seems improb 
may be justifiable ; but to argue in terms of indiscriminate sh 
—affecting industries in which a high level of home demand 
assured for a long time to come—is to ignore all the evidem 
to the contrary. = 
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sterling Balances Negotiations 


With the agreement on Argentine sterling balances satis- 
ciorily completed the way is clear and certain precedents have 
set for negotiations with Britain’s other large sterling 
editors, including India and Egypt. The value of the Argentine 
ent as a precedent for what is to follow should not, how- 
eer, be overstated. ‘The experience of the Buenos Aires nego- 
jations taught above everything else that in these matters it is the 
that happens. The actual form of the agreement on 
ine balances was one which no one on either side of the 
negotiating table had in any way foreseen. ‘That is very likely 
to be true of the settlements yet to be discussed. Their terms 
will gradually crystallise in the course of the discussions that lie 
shead. The only limitations to this freedom of crystallisation are 
those provided by the Anglo-American financial agreement with 
is indication of the tripartite approach to sterling balance agree- 
ments with sterling area countries: part freed immediately, part 
freed over a term of years; and part cancelled. 

The clause in the Argentine agreement providing for the use 
of accumulated sterling in order to meet any deficit that may 
gcur over the next four years in the Argentine of pay- 
ments with the sterling area cannot for obvious reasons find its 
younterpart in the agreements with other members of the sterling 
grea. To include the equivalent of such a clause would be, in 
elect, to make all accumulated balances of the sterling countries 
free for current imports from other sterling countries and would 
cut across the provisions of the Anglo-American agreement. It is, 
in fact, open to doubt whether the spirit of that agreement is not 
in very slight measure offended by the clause in question in the 
Argentine agreement. In so far as Argentina were to draw on her 
accumulated sterling balances to meet a deficit with sterling area 
countries, sterling would be freed and utilised for current pur- 
poses without going through the stage of becoming multilaterally 
convertible. Admittedly the sterling in question would be freed 
and become available only after completion of the operations it 
was called upon to finance. It would require a true dogmatist 
to detect any hint of sin in this clause—but there is no lack of 
heresy hunters to take up the chase. 

Another feature of this delicate clause in the Argentine agree- 
ment is its basic assumption of the continuance of exchange 
control and export licensing in the sterling area on broadly the 
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homogeneous lines that obtain to-day. If the concession to the 
Argentine to meet any deficit with the sterling area from her 
accumulated sterling is to be made the empty gesture which 
must be intended, it is essential that no loophole be provided 
by excessively generous export licensing policy in favour of the 
Argentine by any one of the sterling area countries. Otherwise 
Britain may well find herself compelled in self-defence to restrict 
the freedom with which funds can be moved between sterling 
area countries. 


* * * 
Consolidating 2} Per Cent 


The authorities are clearly determined to consolidate the 
24 per cent basis for 20-25 year trustee stocks. To the programme 
of conversion of the 5 per cent stocks they have this week added, 
with an almost gratuitous but plainly self-confident air, two con- 
versions of 3 per cent stocks to the new basis. The first is Cardiff 
3 per cent stock, 1914-54, of which £1,786,218 is at present out- 
standing, and will be replaced by £1,600,000 of new stock, and 
the second Croydon 3 per cent stock 1940-Go of which £1,380,000 
is outstanding and is to be replaced by £1,000,000 of new stock. 
A third conversion—of £740,000 Blackpool 5 per cent stock, 
1947-57, to be replaced by £700,000 2} per cent stock—completes 
this week’s list. 

These are forcing tactics indeed. The offers will close on 
November ist (Croydon on November 4th) unless the maximum 
conversion figure is reached earlier. This follows the procedure 
adopted in the successful Nigeria conversion, and is doubtless 
designed to stimulate the laggards who would like to keep their 
option for the full period. They must now regard themselves as 

ing under notice that the authorities are determined to keep the 
whip hand, and that dissidence will not be allowed to pay, 
Perhaps the relatively small contraction in income involved 
between 3 and 2} per cent will be so much less of a shock to the 
new cheap money victims, compared with the sacrifices entailed 
by holders of 5 per cent stocks, that the response to the new series 
of 3 per cent conversions will be correspondingly readier. Mean- 
while, the Sheffield conversion lists remained open for the full 
term, as prescribed, up to October 1st. The result of this § per 
cent conversion will be particularly interesting, in comparison 
with the Nigerian operation. 
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While the production and refimement of petroleum, together with the 
asphalt obtained from the famous Pitch Lake, constitute the main industrial 
activities of Trinidad, it should not be thought that they dominate the 
Island’s economy to the exclusion of other industries. Sugar, coconuts, 
copra, cocoa and rum are freely exported and recent trade figures show that 
cocoa and rum have risen sharply in importance during the last few years. 

As the world returns to a peace-time economy, fresh demands may well 
eause other changes among the industries of Trinidad. Modern commercial 
development calls fer careful and continuous study of local market con- 
ditions. . Full and up-to-date information, backed by an intimate knowledge 
ef the Island, is available to merchants and manufacturers interested in 
trade with Trinidad. 
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Exit Silver Coins 


The Treasury has announced that “in view of the high price 
and world shortage of silver the Government intend to introduce 
legislation as soon as Parliament reassembles to provide for 
the gradual substitution of cupro-nickel coinage for the existing 
silver coinage.” The new coins are to have the same appearance 
as the existing silver coins and will be issued in the same denomi- 
nations. The real but undeclared reason for the withdrawal of 
silver coins is the urgent necessity of accumulating a reserve of 
silver from which to repay the silver made available under Lend- 
Lease by the United States to Great Britain and the Empire 
during the war. These supplies reached the impressive figure of 
326.6 million ounces, of which the greater part went to India, 
under an agreement underwritten by Britain. The silver coinage 
issued in Britain since 1920 has a §0 per cent silver content, and it 
may be estimated that the whole of the silver coins now outstand- 
ing contain approximately 220 million ounces of fine silver. The 
whole of this will not be recovered, but what is withdrawn will 
go a considerable way towards meeting the British liability to 
repay in kind the Lend-Lease silver, an operation that must be 
completed within five years of the declaration by the President of 
the United States of the “end of the emergency.” 


There can be no doubt that the decision of the British Govern- 
ment, coming soon after a comparable move by the Government 
of India, is a blow for silver. The coinage demand for the metal 
has in the past been one of the principal mainstays of the market, 
and though there may be some compensation for its loss in the 
increased industrial use of silver, the longer-term outlook has been 
unfavourably affected by the move. For the time being, however, 
no such reaction on the price of the metal can become apparent. 
India and the Far East remain appreciable net buyers of the metal 
at well above the parities indicated by the official dollar and sterling 
prices. The price for free silver in London, i.e., for silver bought 
outside this country (mainly in Russia) and exported to India, is 
around 743d. per ounce as compared with the official quotation of 
sid. The Bombay market is being well supplied with silver. 
The price holds up well, though there is increasing evidence that 
the firmness of the Indian market is being helped by the activities 
of a substantial bull syndicate which is reputed at present to be 
long of some 30 million ounces of the metal. 


* * * 


Governors’ Meetings 


Very little hard news has come from Washington concerning 
the first annual meeting of the boards of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Developmeat. The chief executive of each institu- 
tion has issued progress reports. The IMF report refers to the 
“ formidable task” presented by achieving agreement with the 39 
member countries on the structure of their exchange rates. 
M. Gutt, the managing director, in this report, stresses the 
stimulus to inflationary forces caused by continued high spending 
for military purposes throughout the world and pleads for in- 
creased production as the essential pre-requisite for achieving a 
balanced and expanding world economy. Without disrespect, 
this smacks of the safe and innocuous generalities that have 
emanated from international institutions from time immemorial. 
Mr Meyer of the International Bank has some more concrete 
things to report. Apart from the 10 per cent calls on capital 
subscriptions already made, the Bank expects to cal] up another 
Io per cent by May 26, 1947. The assets of the Bank at present 
amount to $400 million. Requests for loans from the Bank— 
informal as yet—total $1,515 million. They have been lodged 
by four countries, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Chile. 

The Governors have been considering applications for member- 
ship by Italy, Turkey, Syria and the Lebanon. All have been 
accepted though in the case of Italy there was the inevitable 
vote of dissent from the representative of Jugoslavia. Other 
matters considered have been the demand for a higher quota by 
Paraguay, which had been tabled as early as the inaugural 
meeting at Savannah, and also by France, and the appointment of 
an advisory council of seven members for the Bank. Apart from 
representatives of the 39 member countries, the meetings have 
been attended by observers from Australia, Venezuela and Haiti. 
Russia was invited to send observers, as it had done at Savannah, 
but the invitation has not even been acknowledged. 


Meanwhile, Mr Dalton has been addressing the American 
public on the radio and through the press. He has stressed that 
he enters the discussions of rhe boards of Bank and Fund with 
one idea uppermost in his mind: the achievement of full employ- 
ment. His main concern will be to serve that objective through 
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. the instrumentalities of the two institutions. In the course 


ress conference, Mr Dalton was asked whether Britain 
dissolve the sterling area in accordance with the terms of 
Anglo-American financial agreement.” His reply was in 
affirmative with an assurance that “ the undertaking will be key 
It is more than probable that the report of question and 
was garbled and that the questioner merely had in ming th 
undertaking to dissolve the sterling area dollar pool in aco; 
dance with the terms of the agreement. That is a very differ, 
thing from the dissolution of the sterling area itself, a syy 
on which, it is to be hoped, the Chancellor is making no commit. 
ments. 
* * * 


America Takes More Rubber 


As was expected, a temporary solution has been found 
end the chaotic position in natural rubber described in Th 
Economist last week. Its outline was forecast by the a 
ment on September 28th that the United States had agreed With 
the Dutch Government to buy a minimum of 10,000 tons ¢ 
natural rubber up to the end of the year from Dutch areas at 20} 
cents per pound of standard sheets, f.o.b. Far Eastern ports, 

This week a similar agreement has been reached with the 
British Government, under which the United States will purchas 
up to a further 200,000 tons on the same terms and in the sam 
period. To the extent that it is impossible to ship this amou 
from Malaya (the new agreement presumes the use of American 
tonnage) the balance will be provided from United Kingdom 
stocks, which at the end of July amounted to 105,500 tons, paid 
for at the equivalent rate of 22} cents per pound c.i.f. US Atlantic 
port. 

The United States has carried out its full obligation unde 
the June agreement to purchase in the second half of 1046 a toul 
of 145,000 tons of rubber at 23} cents per pound from the Fy 
Eastern territories, of which Malaya supplied 95,000 tons, Ay 
residual buyer, under the June agreement, the Board of Trad 
had already purchased 95,000 tons in Malaya, at the equivalen 
price of Is. 2d. per pound, and its reluctance to buy more at this 

rice, as the rubber industry has asserted, is to be understood, 

ven if it had been possible to direct further British ships on w 
Far East routes in order to ensure increased shipments befor 
the end of the year, the fact that tacky, unwrapped rubber is an 
uneconomic cargo, which involves quayside delays, may hay: 
dissuaded the Ministry of Transport from diverting special ton 
nage to Singapore. To do so would have increased the tonnage 
shortage in other trades and increased the Board of Trade’ 
embarrassment and the bill which the British taxpayer now has to 
meet. 

The experience of rubber selling at a 10 per cent discount in 
a market nominally under Government support is unlikely t 
make Malayan merchants hopeful of Board of Trade understand- 
ing of the rubber market’s needs. No doubt it is fruitless to allo 
cate the blame for the miscalculations last June about prospective 
output and available stocks. Under the circumstances, mor 
credit should be given to the American realists, who made sured 
getting reasonable supplies of natural rubber in return for a 
modest price concession than to those who were urging last Jum 
that the price should be 1s. 6d. In the event, 1s. 2d. has proved 
too high. The episode underlines the need for the restoration o 
a free rubber market at the earliest moment. Rubber has givena 
salutary example of the transformation which can overtake th 
supply of a basic commodity within a few months. It is a lesson 
which should give the exponents of bulk purchase policy seriow 
pause. But a free market cannot be organised in a matter of days, 
however much intelligent anticipation is shown by paticipant, 
and the trade is right to press for an early statement of policy. 
There will, no doubt, be the usual parrot cries that speculators 
have been let loose if a free market is again opened. But they wil 
not be less edifying than the picture of a Government Depam- 
ment having to send representatives post haste across the Atlantic 
in order to take ad hoc interim decisions. 


* * * 


Building Wages Claims 
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war settlement between employers and employed. In some other 
industries, such as wool textile manufacturing, there have been 
two successive wage increases. What makes the claim of the 
puilding operatives so significant is that there was a tacit under- 

ing in the earlier agreement that it would introduce a period 
of wage stability and so allow planning to proceed on firm esti- 
mates of cost during the period of post-war reconstruction. If 
the building workers are successful in overturning the present 
wage-agreement and obtaining a further increase, the conse- 
wences may be very far-reaching since they embrace not only 
building costs and housing finance but also the whole of the policy 
of price stabilisation. fax 

Higher wages in the building industry would be bound to 
ive a fresh impetus to demands from other unions ; and as the 

] level of wage-rates has been rising steadily at the rate of 
I per cent per month throughout 1946, there is quite enough 
inflationary pressure already without opening the throttle still 
further. From the Government’s point of view, the progressive 
rise in wages must be rapidly making the policy of holding down 
the cost of living quite insupportable. 

A rise in building costs would be likely to drive the Govern- 
ment to higher subsidies and so add to the fiscal burdens involved 
jn the present housing programme. This might be justifiable if 
it got houses built more quickly. But as the building industry 
has attracted labour at a much faster rate than any other, has 
nearly recovered its full pre-war strength, and must have about 
gs much man-power as it can effectively deploy at present, there 
is little case, on grounds of labour supply, for raising wages to 
attract more workers. Nevertheless the building operatives are 
jn a very strong bargaining position and their claims are likely 
to be pressed. There could be no better illustration of the unfor- 
tunate consequences of the absence of a general wages policy. 


* * x 


A New Chemical Process 


Arrangements have been made by Petrocarbon, Ltd—a con- 
cern closely associated with Manchester Oil Refineries—for the 
construction of a large plant to exploit the “Caterole ” process 
originally developed by Dr Weizmann. The project is of special 
interest for two main reasons. In the first place, the company 
has secured the collaboration of the Finance Corporation for 
Industry in providing finance in participation with Messrs Robert 
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Benson and Company and Messrs T. L. Lonsdale and Company. 
The Corporation will subscribe the whole of £900,000 4 per cent 
“ A ” Notes, and the two banking houses will subscribe £900,000 
m 4 per cent “B” Notes. This is the first venture of Finance 
Corporation for Industry—at least on any scale—and in a project 
which, after considerable official investigation and experimental 
production in a pilot plant, has only recently been brought to a 
commercial stage. 

The process itself promises to make an important contribution 
to petroleum technology in this country, and will provide a new 
source of derivatives widely used in the chemical industry. It 
enables a wide range of liquid products—known technically as 
“ aromatic hydrocarbons ”"—to be produced in conjunction with 
gaseous products—known as “ olefines ”"—in a_ simultaneous 
process. Hitherto, the “ aromatics ” have been derived mainly 
from coal tar, and the “ olefines ” from ordinary petroleum 
cracking. The raw materials for the Catarole process are pri- 
marily naphtha and gas oil, which are in free supply at home and 
abroad, but other materials may be used for the charging stock. 

The new plant is projected for a capacity of 50,000 tons of 
charging stock annually, though provision will be made to expand 
its intake up to 100,000 tons annually. Flexibility of charging and 
of output, and the production of certain dye and pharmaceutical 
materials which hitherto could only be synthesised from coal tar 
in small quantities and at high prices are features of the process, 
which will supplement, but by no means replace, the coal tar 
industry. 

Petrocarbon Limited was formed only last year, and the opera- 
tions will in fact be carried out by its subsidiary, Petrochemicals 
Ltd, on a site of a square mile near Manchester, where, it is 
hoped, the new plant will form a nucleus of a wider group of 
chemical undertakings. It is, perhaps, of interest, that the FCI’s 
participation is in no respect of an equity character, though the 
“ A ” Notes for which it subscribes are due for repayment by 
September, 1954, and until that event, substantially the whole 
of the profits must be put to reserve. The “ B ” Notes, ranking 
after the “ A ” Notes, and due for redemption two years later; 
will carry the right to exchange into ordinary shares at par, after 
the “A” Notes are repaid. The creation of a specialist refinery 
undertaking of this kind in British industry will obviously be 
valuable, and the arrangements made to secure it have every 
appearance, at this stage, of being enterprising and sound. 
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Fuel Oil Prices 


Steps have been taken this week to implement the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s promise to subsidise heavy fuel oil and 
gas oil by £1 per ton, pending the removal in next year’s Finance 
Bill of the present import duty (which is roughly equivalent) of 
1d. per gallon. The subsidy is to apply to Pool gas and diesel 
oils (other than diesel oil used in road vehicles), Pool fuel oil, and 
certain other grades of fuel and diesel oils sold by the Petroleum 
Board for inland consumption. A corresponging subsidy of 
16s. 8d. per ton will be granted on creosote pitch used as fuel. 
No application for payment of the subsidy will be necessary, 
since the consumer will automatically obtain relief in the price 
charged to him by the Petroleum Board. 

At the same time, the system of zonal prices and quantity 
rebates which operated before the war is to be reintroduced in 
modified form. Consumers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the importing centres will receive a price advantage of 4d. per 
gallon, and those in intermediate zones }d. per gallon, as before the 
war. Quantity rebates apply after the first roo tons, of jd. per 
gallon for the next 900 tons, $d. per gallon on the next 9,000 tons, 
and 3d. per gallon in excess of 10,000 tons. For rough purposes, 
the ton may be taken as 240 gallons; hence the maximum rebate for 
a large consumer close to the port would”be 14d. per gallon in 
excess of 10,000, or 25s. per ton. 

Doubtless the subsidy, coupled with the zone and quantity 
rebates, will provide a useful incentive to those industrialists who 
contemplate changing over from coal to oil firing. Mr Shinwell 
has framed his current coal budget on the assumption that 2 
million tons of fuel oil will be used in replacement of 3 million 
tons of coal. There appears to be some official hope that these 
estimates may be somewhat bettered, though the process of con- 
verting plants, given all the assistance of the Ministries of Fuel 
and Power and Supply, will take many months to complete. The 
new price arrangements for fuel oi! will assist what is, essentially, 
an emergency operation, involving an increase in industrial costs in 
most cases. They will not make oil firing directly competitive with 
coal in many industrial uses, and they in no way abate the need 
for more coal quickly, 


* * * 


Rupee Parity 


In common with other members of the International 
Monetary Fund, India has been requested to notify the parity 
of its currency to the Fund. Before transmitting the rate the 
Government of India is taking the advice of bankers and repre- 
sentatives of Chambers of Commerce throughout India, inviting 
their views on the parity question before the end of this month. 
This move on the part of the Government’ of India may be no 
more than a matter of courtesy and an attempt to obtain a cross 
section of Indian financial and mercantile opinion on a matter 
that concerns them very directly. But it has inevitably aroused 
some doubts about the maintenance of the present rupee parity. 
There are two reasons for this reaction. The first is historical— 
the traditional pull of the old 1s. 4d. rupee parity which has in 
the past been elevated to the rank of a political dogma, particularly 
by the Congress industrialists who will now have far more in- 
fluence on the monetary policy of the country than they had 
in the past. The second is the more substantial argument that 
the structure of prices in India has, during the war, got seriously 
out of line with that of Great Britain and the United States as the 
following figures from the Reserve Bank of India’s report for 
1945-46 show: 

INDICES OF NOTE CIRCULATION, BANK DEPOSITS AND WHOLESALE 
PRICES FOR FIRST QUARTER 1946 


(July, 1939 = 100) 3 
India Great Britain USA 


Note Circulation ......... ee. | ee... 2 eee 
Bank Deposits ............ GE Toss aE conse 
Wholesale Prices ........ 295... ITS os 143 


On the evidence of these figures there would appear to be some 
basis for anticipating a readjustment in the exchange value of the 
rupee, though against the possibility of such an adjustment must 
be set the enormously improved external capital position of India 
that developed during the war years. 


Meanwhile there is evidence that India has already loosened 
its import licensing system with special priority for the import 
of machine tools and industrial equipment of all kinds. Many 
orders are being placed in the United States and it is more than 
probable that for some time past India has become a net user 
of US dollars from the sterling area dollar pool, thus reversing 
the position that obtained during the greater part of the war. The 
rules for the allocation of dollars from the pool are unchanged. 
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It remains for the import control of each member co 
decide on its import policy from hard currency countries 
the required allocation of foreign exchange from London follow, 
automatically. This mechanism will be amended when 
ments for sterling balances of sterling area countries are made 
and the system of centralising the current hard currency Carning, 
of member countries is abandoned. 


” te * * 


Six Months’ Revenue 


With the publication of the Exchequer return for the secon 
quarter of the financial year, it is possible to show the trend 
—— for a complete year after the end of the war in th 

ar East: — 


Quarterly Decline on 
Expenditure Previous Yea 
(£ million) 
October-December, 1945 ........... 1,386 nib 117 
January-March, 1946 .........sse00 1,338 ~ 273 
April-June, 1946 ...............ccee0e go2 ii. 405 
July-September, 1946 ............... 918 aa 526 


Exactly half of the actual ordinary expenditure for the whok 
financial year 1945-46 was accounted for in the first six months 
At this rate, expenditure in the current year should fall below 
Mr Dalton’s estimate of £3,892 million. Social service expendi. 
ture will be higher from now on with the increase in old age 
pensions, which begins this month, and with the payment of 
family allowances, which probably accounts for part of the small 
rise in expenditure this quarter; on the other hand, terminal 
aoe should by now have passed their peak and be falling 
steadily. 

But ordinary expenditure gives a very incomplete picture of 
the total Exchequer issues. To it should be added the heavy 
below-the-line expenditure on such items as EPT post-war te- 
funds (£130 million for the first six months) ; temporary housing 
accommodation (£34} million); war damage payments (£54} 
million) ; and post-war credits (£34 million). The big drop in 
the deficit, from £1,388 million a year ago to £479 million, is 
thus somewhat unreal. But if Mr Dalton’s treatment of excep- 
tional items as revenue above the line and expenditure below the 
line is accepted, the estimate of a deficit of £731 million for the 
full year may prove to be on the high side. In the first six 
months of the last financial year, one-third of the income tax 
raised in the wnole year had been collected. So far this year, 
over a third of the estimate of {£1,111 million has come ifi; on 
the other hand, the concession on earned income only affects 
PAYE collections from this month. Last year, customs fell 
£20 million short of the estimate, and this year receipts seem 
to be coming in at about the same rate. There may be another 
drop, too, in the receipts from sales of surplus war stores which 
have so far yielded £34 million out of an estimate for the whole 
year of £150 million. Ona the other hand EPT and NDC together 
have so far yielded £35 million out of an estimate for the whole 
year. If these two taxes and income tax come up to their esti- 
mates, deficiencies in other sources of revenue should be more 
than offset by lower expenditure. 


* * * 


Diamond Shares and Supplies 


The market had no fault to find with the terms of the De 
Beers—Consolidated Diamond fusion. On the basis of the pro 
posed offer (to be made early in 1947) of one De Beers £2 10% 
Deferred for eight Consolidated Diamond 10s. Ordinary the 
position, taking 1945 profits and dividends as a standard for 
comparison, would be that the present shareholders of the juniot 
company would receive a slightly smaller dividend return com 
pensated quite adequately by a larger earnings yield and a freer 
market. The offer, of course, will be the more attractive @ 
Consolidated Diamond shareholders because of the long-awaited 
decision to split each of the unwieldy De Beers {£2 ros. deferred 
into ten §s. deferred shares which will naturally broaden the 
range of investment eppeal. 

De Beers y hold 41 per cent of the Consolidated equity. 
The two companies dominate the South African diamond industry 
and take the largest quotas of the Diamond Syndicate, so that 
the present moves are entirely logical within the highly planned 
structure which has governed 90 per cent of the world diamond 
industry—at each stage from producer to polisher—since the 1930 
debacle, But for the possibility that the Wall Street break may 
herald a relaxation of the intense demand which has characterised 
the diamond market for the past two years, the shares of both 
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companies would have shown a more sustained response to these 
moves, which have the optimistic background of bumper results 
for the current year. Actually, after initially rising to 24}, the 
highest price since 1920, De Beers reacted to 21? and Consolidated 
conformed to the almost equivalent price of 53s. 6d. 

It is impossible as yet to ascertain the significance of the 
privately-owned mine at Mwadui, Tanganyika, which has been 
somewhat strangely described as “eight times larger than the 
Premier diamond mine at Kimberley,” or to form any decided 
view at present of the importance of the deposit. Surface enrich- 
ment followed by disappointment on deep penetration of the blue 
ground has often been known before. It is said that substantial 
quantities of Mwadui stones are being marketed, though it is 
doubtful if they represent more than 3 or 4 per cent of world 
sales. There is at present no difficulty jn finding buyers as the 
shortage has been so acute as to create a quite abnormally wide 
spread between the Diamond Corporation’s set prices and the 
price of finished gems. Should the new deposits prove to be as 
prolific as the recent reports suggest—though it is far too early 
to accept them with any sort of certainty—efforts would doubtless 
be made to line up the new source with the other major pro- 
ducers. At present, it appears, no definite approaches on these 
lines have been made. 


x 


Swedish Export Prices 


There can be few parallels to the decision of the Swedish 
Board of Price Control to reduce export prices for woodpulp 
and paper by § per cent on all contracts signed after July 31st. 
This decision follows the revaluation of the krona in July and 
the subsequent suspension of export licences except at unchanged 
sterling and dollar prices. As the value of the krona was in- 
creased by 14 per cent, the new prices represent an increase to 
foreign buyers by 9 per cent. 

This enforced reduction in the price of two of the leading 
Swedish exports is due to a desire on the part of the Swedish 
Government to avoid forcing up prices abroad. The increase 
in dollar prices will be almost exactly equal to the 10 per cent 
increase in pulp prices agreed to earlier in September by the 
Office of Price Administration—an increase which in its turn is 
linked with the appreciation of the Canadian dollar by 10 per 
cent. The American market is normally an important one for 
Swedish pulp and the Swedes have been under pressure to 
maintain exports in return for deliveries of American coal. But 
exports to the United States have been confined in the past 
few months to unbleached (mainly kraft) pulp and nothing more 
than token deliveries to maintain contact with American custo- 
,aers can now be expected. 

American prices for paper and pulp are well below world 
market prices. Prior to the decision to lower Swedish export 
prices, deliveries to the United States of unbleached pulp fetched 
Kr. 273.5 per ton f.o.b., compared with Kr. 300—Kr. 310 on 
sales to other countries. Moreover, Swedish export prices were 
below those of Norway and Finland. For paper, the price 
obtained by the two countries in the London market was 20-50 
per cent higher than the price asked for by Swedish mills; and 
for mechanical pulp the margin was about 40 per cent. Both 
Norway and Finland increased the sterling price of exports of 
paper and pulp by 14 per cent immediately after the revaluation 
of the Krona. i 

The Swedish mills have also been complaining of higher 
costs of costs of produits Be,ifor kammle, Sebi Tdcre@se in the cost _ thes’. 7 TE ee ee ee eee ed due, for example, to an increase in the cost 
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of pulpwood by Kr. 30-Kr. 40 per ton of pulp. They thn 


been seriously embarrassed by the shortage of coal ang 
running well below capacity. 


The decision of the Swedish Government will not assist pp, 
ducers to expand their output and will certainly not Serve y 
accelerate exports. British importers have already been j 
to protest at the novelty of seeing export licences refused OD the 
grounds that the prices they were offering were too high, 
would, no doubt, prefer the certainty of continuing deliver 
at prices which compare favourably with those of other 
pliers to a small reduction in price which may endanger supplig 


* * * 


Rise in Personal Deposits 


One of the welcome additions to the latest issue of jy, 
Monthly Digest of Statistics is a table giving half-yearly qp, 
since June 30, 1941, of the distribution of clearing bank deposi 
between “ personal” and “other” deposits, the latter Categon 
including the accounts of businesses, financial institutions, pubj, 
authorities and of individual traders, shopkeepers, farmers an 
professional men when the accounts are known to be used fy 
the purpose of business. The subdivision is made to apply y 
“net deposits,” i.e., total deposits less bank advan ae 
figures are as follows: 

















— ] T.-L ee 
Net Deposits 
Total | Advances Total | is 
| Deposits Personal Others 
{mn |} £ mn, £ mn. £ mn. | { ma 
1941—June 30.......... 2,946 859 2,087 661 14% 
Dec. 3l.. wi. ie 3,529 807 2,522 692 183% 
1942—June 30. a5 aan, Fe 3,263 800 2,463 704 1,753 
pas 3,629 773 2,856 820 2.0% 
1943- June ae | 3,630 744 2,886 859 2,027 
31 . | 4,032 743 =| ~=— (3,289 972 2301 
194 June ee ee 4,100 | 770 | 3,330 1,032 2.2% 
eee 4545 | 754 | 3,791 | 1,158 2633 
1945 June 30 >. 4,751 761 3,990 | 1,260 2,130 
RMR s is» egnde 4350 | 815 | 4035 | 11339 2,69 
1946—June i si healer 5,045 | 8835 4,162 1,406 2,756 


The most interesting feature of this table is its revelation 4 
the fall in the relative importance of business deposits since 194 
and more particularly since June 30, 1945. Almost the whok 
of the expansion in net deposits over the twelve months to June x 
last has taken place in the category of personal deposits. This 
is yet another piece of evidence pointing to the increased liquidiy 
preference of the public during this period of falling interest rata 


* x * 


Light on Building Materials 


Since last week’s article on “Building Logistics” went » 
press, there has been a welcome addition to published figures a 
building materials production and employment from the Ministy 
of Works and also in the September issue of the Monthly Diges 
of Statistics. The Ministry of Works figures, giving comparatin 
employment and production statistics for December, 1945, a 
July, 1946, for some thirteen building materials, reinforce th 
conclusion in last week’s article that production of materials 
expanded more quickly than employment. Increasing returns a 
to be expected from a growing and better balanced labour fore, 
eked out with prisoners of war, particularly in industries such # 
these which are operating well below capacity. 


ON YOUR HOLDING OF— 


DEFENCE BONDS 


Recently the maximum individual holding 
(all issues) was raised to £2,500. 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. 
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A new tabular arrangement in the Monthly Digest gives a much 
improved selection of materials and components and for the first 
ime includes, in most cases, monthly stock figures. A selection 
of the more important items has been extracted in the accompany- 
ing table. Production figures are of monthly averages, and stocks 
elate to the end of the month in each case. 

















—— 7 ' rT 
| i 
Building Bricks Cement ar gg ee 
ng S ‘ 
(millions) (000 tons) | (000 tons) (000 squares) 
er ed ) | | 
| Pro | | Pro- | Pro- | ro Pb i Pro- oe 
| duction Stocks | duction Stocks | duction | Stocks | guction | Stocks 
Rd ean! Ashig | | | 
1938 ..eeeee | 610 |... 643 ui-bhorigasdr ima, 1]... 
JMB ..seeeee 102 $90 338 262 | 20-4 | 18-46 soars Aer SGk 
146 Jan... | 140 913 414§ | 289 | 28-0§| 17-0 | 18-2 | 53-4 
eb. | 142 825 374 261 22-8 | 18-0 | 19-9 | 51:3 
Mar.... | 379 | 712 438 257 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 20-8 | 48-7 
Apr. «| 200 670 | 501 | 267 21-5} 17-3 | 21-1 | 45-7 
May . 248 | 473 | 685) | 247 |* 33-3 146 | 22-2 | 41-7 
une.. | 347) | 379 | 521 | 240 | 25-4 | 17-1 25°8 41-5 
uly . 305 | 329 | 682§ | 240 | 32-2§| 19-2 | 22-1 | 3846 
Aug... | 338 | 377 545 | 262 cae ae a ak | sae 
Reger J or | 
§ 5-week period. o 


Already at the end of 1945, stocks of all materials were low, 
for they had been extensively drawn upon during the war years. 
But by August this year, the position had become much worse. 
Cement stocks were about one month’s current production, while 
brick stocks were down to about two weeks’ production, though, 
since the position is no worse now than in February, it would 
seem that current production is enough to meet the demand 
for houses and other permitted buildings. There were nearly 
two months’ supplies of roofing slates in July, but stocks were 
falling steadily and production was less than 50 per cent of the 
pre-war level. 

Too much should not be read into the stock figures since they 
cannot take account of stocks on sites nor of any maldistribution 
of supplies between regions. But they suggest that the crisis in 
brick supplies occurred in April, and that drawings on stocks 
have since been gradually reduced. The WBA priority scheme 
for materials was introduced in that month and no doubt assisted 
inthe improvement. But the safety margin is slender for those 
industries which may be faced with flooded clay, iime and chalk 
pits this winter. Supplies of materials may be then adequate only 
if there is a large seasonal decline in house construction. Other 
materials where a substantial fall in stocks occurred in August 
included damp-proof course slates, roofing felt and concrete tiles. 

Much has been heard of the shortage of key building com- 
ponents and it is known that many of the bottlenecks have been 
due to production difficulties in the iron foundry and the heavy 
clay end of the ceramics industry. Figures now released in the 
Monthly Digest illustrate the disappointing record of light cast- 
ings in recent months. The production of baths increased from 
9800 a month in August, 1945, to 26,000 a month last May, but 
ithas since settled down to a monthly rate of production of just 
over 23,000. Rainwater goods show a similar production trend, 
but since July supplies of cast iron goods have been helped with 
small quantities of pressed steel products, 


x * * 


Decasualisation of the Docks 


Sir John Forster has been given a new and unenviable task. 
It is to formulate a permanent scheme for decasualisation of dock 
labour, since the two sides of the industry have failed to reach 
agreement. The Forster inquiry has been set up under the 
terms of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1946, 
which provides that if the industry fails to produce an agreed 
scheme, the Minister of Labour should intervene and prepare one 
of his own. 

There is general agreement in principle about the desirability 
of decasualisation, but there seem to be three main points of 
practical difference, which Sir John Forster will have to resolve. 
In the first place, the dock employers, while they are prepared to 
allow for consultation with the trade unions, are concerned to keep 
the conduct of any scheme in their own hands, whereas the unions 
want joint control. Secondly, the unions want the scheme to be 
on a national basis, financed from a national pool, while the em- 
ployers favour a port to port basis, although some of the smaller 
port employers are inclined, on financial grounds, to the union 
point of view. The third, and probably most important point of 
difference, concerns the basis of payment. The unions want to 
continue the present formula, under which a man is paid daily 
attendance money at a given proportion of the day rate, on the 
basis of the number of turns proved ; the employers are only pre- 
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pared to pay a guaranteed wage of £16 for a four-weekly period. 
The unions oppose this proposal, and point out that a man might 
easily exhaust his benefit before the end of the four-weekly 
period. 

Sir John Forster has been instructed to inquire into these 
differences, but it is to be hoped that he will go further—as his 
terms of reference seem to permit—and make recommendations 
on the wider issue of the future organisation of the ports. A 
decision 1S pressing, not only because the docks are an ever-present 
source of industrial unrest, but because the National Dock Labour 
Corporation is due to be wound up in July, 1947. The present 
state of affairs is far from satisfactory. The latest returns (for 13 
weeks ending September 21st) shows that, with an effective register 
of 35,219 on the Corporation’s books, there is a surplus of 7,603, 
cr 21.6 per cent, which is by no means evenly distributed. In the 
South Wales ports the proportion of surplus to the effective 
register is as high as 37 per cent, in Bristol it is 34 per cent and 
in the north-east ports 30 per cent. In the Humber ports, on the 
other hand, it is only 15.2 per cent and in London 15.2 per cent. 
It may be that a final decision must wait until the Government’s 
intentions about nationalisation of transport are known. 


* * . 


increased Tin Prices 


The long awaited announcement of a “ satisfactory price” 
for Empire tin producers covering’ supplies up to the end of this 
year has been well received by the industry and the tn share 
market. The price level is generous in comparison with cautious 
estimates, but the tin market as a whole has at least been brought 
into some semblance of order round a new official selling price 
of £380 Ios. per ton for 99-99.75 per cent metal, effective in both 
the home and export markets from September 26th. Producers 
in Nigeria are to receive instead of £300 under the old contracts, 
£340 per ton of tin in ore f.a.s. Nigerian port for the first six 
months of 1946 and £357 10s. for the second half of this year. 
Nigerian mine outputs vary somewhat from the 7o per cent 
average grade and in ease of smelting, the charges for which 
varied not only with the tin price but also from mine to mine 
before the war. Under the present contract the producers are not 
concerned in freight or smelting arrangements which remain 
Government responsibilities. In the case of Malayan produc- 
tion, which is once again being smelted locally at Penang 
or Singapore, the basic price of the metal has been raised from 
£300 per ton before smelting to £370 per ton ex smelter as from 
July Ist. The selling price in the export market, in which Malaya 
is again becoming an important source of supply, was raised, 
as from September 26th, from £351 per ton to £370 per ton. 

These new prices to producers are broadly in line with the 
new United States contract with Bolivian tin producers at 67 cents 
a pound, which is equal to £372 per ton—and presumably there- 
fore also with the price which the Ministry of Supply is paying 
for Bolivian tin under the Patino contract. Outside this normal 
range of prices there remain the “black market” quotations, 
the high Portuguese and South African prices and the United 
States domestic price, which remains at the low level of §2 cents 
a pound or under £289 per ton. 


As anticipated, the rise in the domestic tin price has led to 
an increase in the maximum tinplate price by 8.56d. per basic 
box to 34s. 11.56d. It is doubtful whether the clarification of the 
tin price structure indicates an early return to free trading. 
Perhaps the higher price may bring out some hidden supplies 
of a moderate order. But Malayan production is not expected 
to exceed 10,000 tons this half-year against 85,000 tons for the 
whole of 1940. 

+ * * 


Coal in 1945 


Although much of the information contained in the Ministry 
of Fuel Statistical Digest for 1945 has been brought up to date 
by Ministerial press statements and in the Government’s own 
Statistical Digest, a number of figures are now available which 
have not hitherto been published, particularly on manpower. 
Perhaps the most significant table shows the changing age-compo- 
sition of the labour force in recent years. In 1945, 43 per cent 
of the wage-earners were over 40, compared with only 34.5 
per cent in 1931. During the same period, the percentage of men 
in the 61-64 age group rose from 2.8 to 4.1 ; the number of miners 
over 65 increased from 18,000 to 24,000, while the number of 
14-15 year olds, dropped from 31,000 to 12,000. It is perfectly 
clear, from these statistics, that the industry’s most pressing need 
is to raise the rate of recruitment, in order to counteract the in- 
creasing elderliness of its workers. 

Another illustration of the lop-sided composition of the labour 
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force is shown in the changing proportion of underground workers 
to surface workers. The number of underground workers fell 
trom 619,900 in 1938 to 550,300 in 1945 ; during the same period, 
the number of surface workers only fell from 161,800 to 158,600. 
The proportion of face workers to the total labour force in 1945 
was 282,500 to 708,900, or nearly one to three. A more rapid 
upgrading of surface workers to the face, and a more intensive 
training for face-workers would seem to be needed to solve this 
problem. 

The tables on mechanisation show that, although there was a 
marked improvement during the war, there is still a long way to 
go in the introduction of mechanical cutters and conveyors. The 
proportion of coal cut and conveyed by machinery increased by 
13 and 17 per cent respectively between,1938 and 1945, and in 
1945, 72 per cent of the output was cut, and 71 per cent con- 
veyed by machinery. The percentage of coal cut by mechanical 
picks increased very rapidly, but by 1945, only 1.30 per cent of 
the total output was power loaded. 

The figures showing the improvements in welfare arrange- 
ments and the reduction in serious accidents are encouraging. 
The numbers killed fell from 858 in 1938 to 550 in 1945; the 
number of serious injuries also fell during the same _ period, 
although there was a considerable increase in the numbers less 
seriously injured, and consequently in the death and injury rates. 
Colliery canteens now cover 97.5 per cent of the labour force, 
but pithead baths are available only to 65 per cent. 

A selection of tables giving s8me of the more detailed statistics, 
and giving information about the structure of the industry and 
coal consumption will be published in a forthcoming issue of 


The Economist. 
* * * 


Window Dressing 


One by one the clearing banks which had been in the habit 
of allowing considerable fluctuations to occur in the day to day 
ratio of their cash to deposit liabilities are coming into line with 
the policy, evidently suggested by the authorities, that these ratios 
should in future have a greater measure of stability. The experience 
of the money market and the evidence of the Bank of England 
returns leave no doubt that on the one hand there is far less 
elasticity to be found in the resources which the clearing banks 
are prepared to make available to the market from day to day and, 
on the other hand, that the volume of bank cash outstanding is 
considerably greater than it used to be. For the last four Bank 
returns the volume of bankers’ deposits averaged £274 million, 
while for the previous four returns the average was £263 million. 
This evidence of a diminution in the extent of window-dressing 
cannot be ignored. The figures for August fall too early to reveal 
the effect of the recent change of the banks’ cash ratio policy. In 
that month the published cash ratio of the clearing banks was 
10.64 per cent, while the true cash ratio appears to have worked 
out at 7.8 per cent, the disparity of 26.7 per cent between these 
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figures being slightly greater than that shown in the two 
months. The figures for September should give a clearer 
ment of the lengths to which the new policy has gone. 


Previoys 
Measure. 


Shorter Notes 


The shortage of steel sheets has now reached the point at which 
a separate allocation is necessary. All existing orders that Cannot 
be executed before October 31st, with the exception of authorised 
orders for export or replacement of merchants’ stock under lice 
will be scheduled for review by the authorising department and 
deliveries will be made after October 31st only against Orders 
that have been re-authorised. The shortage has not been such 
as to cause any serious hold-up in two of the most impo; 
consuming industries —motor car manufacture and the build; 
of steel houses. In other directions, however, supplies of sheets 
have had to be curtailed, notably against export orders. Clearly 
the sooner fresh capacity can be brought into operation the better 

* 


Following the acceptance by the Government of the Cotton 
Working Party’s recommendation in favour of an immediate 
survey of existing plant, the Cotton Board have issued a question. 
naire to more than 500 spinning mills. The mills are asked jp 
give theit yarn production capacity on the assumption of a 43 
hour week with full staff and to report on the condition of their 
machinery and their policy for re-equipment. The results ¢ 
the inquiry will provide an indication of the scale on which re. 
equipment is contemplated and the probable pressure of orders 
on the machinery manufacturers. The supply of machinery js 
the subject of a separate investigation by the Evershed Committee 

w 


Residents in the United Kingdom can now make claims for 
relief of United States taxation under the double taxat’on con- 
vention. This reduces as from January, 1945, the American with- 
holding tax on non-residents in respect of dividends, rents and 
natural resource royalties from 30 per cent to 15 per cent and 
grants complete exemption of tax on interest, patent and copy- 
right royalties and on certain other pensions. To obtain refunds 
of tax withheld in 1945 from the United States Internal Revenue 
authorities, UK residents must complete a speciaj claim form 
obtainable from HM Inspectors of Taxes. In the case of 1946 
income, application for future exemption or reduction of rate 
must be made to the American withholding agent, who will re- 
fund tax previously withheld in 1946. No action is required 
in the case of income from dividends in 1946 and future years, 
which will be automatically paid after deduction of 15 per cent 
to holders with a United Kingdom address. Residents in the 
UK entitled to these reliefs are officially reminded of their 
obligation under the Defznce Regulations to do all things neces- 
sary to obtain them. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Homophone Company, Ltd., was held, on 
the 26th ultimo, in London. 


Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that the net’ profit for the year 
after taxation was £10,535, which showed 
an increase of £2,292 over last year. The 
trading activities of the company had been 
satisfactory throughout the year, but there 
had been a considerable decline in the profits 
of Ebonestos Industries, Ltd., the result of 
which, however, had been offset by tax re- 
covery. 


The return of excess profits tax paid in 
past years had assisted them to bridge over 
the inescapable difficulties with which that 
company had been faced. Those difficulties 
had been common to the majority of indus- 
tries engaged in specialised production for 
purposes of the late war, but in their case 
they were accentuated because of the fact 
that they were compelled at one period to 
remove plant and workers to Yorkshire on 
the instruction of the Government Depart- 
ment for whom they were contracting and 
maintain two factories instead of one. 


Although they were rapidly adjusting 
themselves to peace-time conditions they still 
suffered from the grave disability of carrying 
on work in two factories widely separated, 
whereas one would have sufficed. They 
were now engaged in bringing back their 
plant from Yorkshire to London. While it 
was true that the Government met them with 
regard to some of the expenditure, that only 
covered the cost of the return and re-erection 
of the plant, leaving them to bear the conse- 
quent losses of temporary waste in produc- 
tion and administration. 

The Board were confident of the future 
of the company and they could now see 
the end of most of their present difficulties. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The two hundred and _ seventy-seventh 
annual general court of this company was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, in London, Sir 
Patrick Ashley Cooper, the Governor, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to January 31, 1946:— 

The company’s trading profits show a 
substantial improvement over last year’s 
results, reflecting the larger profits from the 
stores department. 


Taxation again absorbs the greater part of 
our profits, but with the removal of E.P.T. 
in the United Kingdom at December 31, 
1946, and the reduction of other taxes, in 
both Canada and the United Kingdom (in- 
cluding the more complete reliefs from double 
taxation, now awaiting ratification), we can 
reasonably hope that the net amount of profit 
available for distribution to proprietors will 
show a gradual improvement. 

In addition to Canadian E.P.T. we have 
paid £300,000 up to date on account of 
United Kingdom E.P.T., but there are vafi- 
ous points still to be settled before the find 
figures can be agreed in regard to the com- 
pany’s liability to excess profits tax and 
income-tax. 

We have computed the total refundable 
amount of Canadian excess profits tax at 
approximately £577,000, which has not been 
brought into the balance-sheet as an asset, 
as it Is not yet due to be refunded. 

It will be noted that income-tax has now 
to be deducted from the dividend from 
trading at the full standard rate of 9s. io 
the £, without any adjustment for double 
taxation relief. This alteration was ena 
by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945, the effect 
of which is as follows: Last year a dividend 
from trading was declared at the rate of 
5 per cent. (income-tax at 7s. in the £) and 
absorbed £80,997. This year approximately 
the same cash distribution would represent 
a dividend of 6 per cent. (income-tax at 9% 
in the £). 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. After the temporary cessation of selling 
at the end of last week, the downward trend of markets continued, 
there being an almost complete absence of support to match the heavier 

which developed on Wednesday. The absence of any new 
pullish factor has aggravated a situation in which political and economic 
gncertainties were causing increased concern to investors, and the 
thinness of markets—turnover has apparently not risen greatly on 
the decline, as it did in New York—has led to large falls. 

Although the gilt-edged market was helped initially by the new 

r cent. conversion offers, it turned dull later under the leadership 
of Old Consols in which a speculative position still exists. Among 
foreign issues there was a somewhat better tone in Far Eastern bonds. 
South American railway stocks, though closing below the top, remained 
fairly firm. Home railway stocks rose against the trend, though they 
closed below the best. 

In the industrial share markets, prices fell further, both among 

ulative counters and investment stecks. Sharp fluctuations 
occurred on individual items of good news, such as the spectacular 
greyhound track dividends, but prices generally were lower in these 

jal cases. Exceptionally, coal shares were supported against the 
trend on break-up considerations, and prices of these closed almost 
at the top. Steel and engineering shares declined. 

Among commodity issues, oil shares were dull with the exception 
of “Trinidad Pets,’’ and tea shares were a quiet market. Rubber 
jssues, on the news of the American purchase tended to recover. 

In the mining share markets, diamond issues failed to maintain 
recent strength which culminated on the share splitting and merger 
news. Among gold shares, the price falls in the speculative counters 
were heavy, O.F.S., Far West Rand and West Africans generally 
being flat. The weakness spread to finance house issues and to pro- 
ducers’ shares, and prices tended to be below Cape parities. Rhodesian 
copper shares failed to hold a modest recovery, N’Changa weakening 
on the new issue. 


Stock Exchange: London 











Total | Govves. Security Indices | Yield 
1946 Bargains Day een nae — 
| in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 24% Ord. 
| shares* |  Int.t Consols Shares 
| | % % 

Sept. 26... . 9,182 6,408 120-3 | 3 =142°5 2°57 3-90 
ans es 8,305 | 6,512 120 -5 142 6 2-57 3-89 
aes 50.0 9893 | 8503 | 120-9 142-6 2-57 3-88 

cn con 8,346 | 6,566 | 120-9 142-6 2-87 3-88 
2 | 9,327 6,700 120 -4 142-5 2-58 3-95 





+ Fuly 1, 1935—100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 




















(Jan. 2). 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 
(1925 = 100) Soe i eer io 
19 Average | Transactions ~~ 1946 Average | Transactions 
Sept. 19....... 138 -6 2,890,000 Sept. 23...... 139-8 2,110,000 
ee, ...... | 142-4 2,820,000 Rails 142-5 2,220,000 
 o.. Closed Closed 2 a alls 146 -3 1,800,000 


“1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). Tow, 138-6 (Sept. 12). 











561 
MEDS FO; ___ (WEEKLy Inpices) (1935-39 = 100) 
| 1946 
—— _————| Sept. t. Sept. 
Low | High | af a on 
im. lim + 1946 
18 19 | 
354 Industrials ......... | 126-3 | 163-2 | 127-7 126 +3 129-3 
Be EEE 6 ncccwescecees | 114-5(b)| = 163 -3(a) 121-9 116 -0 114-5 
20 Utilities... 21122127" | 108 -7(6) 132-3 109-9 109-2 108-7 
1 5 peepee! —$_ 
. |! |—_—— 
402 Stocks ............ 123-2 | 158-7 124-8 | 123-2 125-4 
Av. yield %f ....... .. 4-22 | 3 -14(c) 4-15 | 4-22 4-12 
oe —— = = I — 
f 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. ~~ (a) Aug. 28. (6) Sept. 25. (c) April 17. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 5, 1946 Capital versions Money 
PI, on bo hwce ss doe code She dccdeds Siacco ra $7,248 
To Shareholders only ..... 2.2.00... ccececeececes 3,542,835 1,743,695 1,958,837 
By Stock Exchange Introduction ..............+ 80,000 eee 312,500 
By Permission to Deal .... 2.2... eee ccc ce eee 30,000 es 70,500 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 56 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
NN OI io ini 465. 6 dio nRuip cn Svtedcc a dhddale «og OH«the 1,064,878,821 604,551,846 
NE AR CONE RS at ee eS 1,259,173,097 1,153,375,800 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1946(todate) 545,527,686 64,103,172 4,921,988 408,662,178 29,600,966 166,288,702 
1945(todate) 1,131,229,202 21,006,145 1,140,453 1,095,279,966 7,599,329 50,496,505 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Morgan Crucible.—Offer of 301,960 “A” ordinary {1 shares at 
gts. Capital, £4,538,960 ; £1,000,000 in 5} per cent first preference, 
£1,079,000 in § per cent second preference, £701,960 in {1 “A 
ordinary (including these now offered), £1,600,000 in £1 “B” ordinary 
(all privately held), and £158,000 in £1 “C” ordinary (all held by 
Doulton and Co., Ltd.). All ordinary rank pari passu for capital and 
income distribution. Net profits, before income tax, periods to March 
3Ist: (15 months) 1939, £589,121; (years) 1944, £633,604; 1945, 
£551,143 3 1946, £403,146. Dividend for 1946, 113 per cent. Balance 
sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed assets, less depreciation, £1,256,703 ; 
intangibles £1,980,243 ; subsidiaries, etc., £1,145,593; Current assets 
£1,827,912 ; met current assets £456,673 (after deduction of £350,000 
bank loan and loans from employees). New money is required to 
repay £440,000 loan and to enlarge production and research capacity. 
Lists opened and closed on Wednesday, October 2nd. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


John Jacks (London caterers, etc.).—Offer of 500,000 1s. shares at 
8s. 9d. Capital £31,000 in 1s. shares. Net profits before tax, years to 
September 30th: 1939, £6,974; 1943, £17,511 5 1944, £18,495 ; 1945, 
£18,671. Dividend for 1946, including estimated final of 224 per cent, 


(Continued on page 562) 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100). YIELDS: 2} per cent. 
Consols, gross yield; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952 ; ordinary shares, Financial Times index. 
MARKINGS; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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(Continued from page $61) 
equivalent to 57} per cent on present capital. Assets statement as at 


September 30, 1945 ; fixed assets (including £5,808 goodwill), £23,744; 
current assets £57,976; net current assets £29,655 ; proceeds of issue 


of 71,580 shares, at 6s. 9d. per share, £24,158. 


Finance Corporation Limited acquired shares offered at 7s. 


Lists opened and closed October 4th 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


(Dec. 3, 1938 = 100) 
| Price Inetices 
Group and Number 
of Securities i June } July Aug 
“4-7 a 27, } 
1940 | 1945 1946 
} 
24% Consols SiutGae | 100-7 | 118-3 | 237-3 | 
Industrial Debentu ls «not | 90-6 | O85 | 111-0 
Industrial Preferences (101) .... | S49) 120-8 125 -3 
Ordinary Shares : | 
Banks and Diseount (10) ..... 68-5 | 107-7 | 1216 } 
ND BO ot a 59 -2 105-1 133 °3 
Building Materials (6) ........ 48-7 | 137-6 | 155-1 | 
Ceeeeer ... aeais: 82-2 | 112-6 | 134-7 
Cotton (5) cue soso ekeem veO 225 -8 | 258 -1 
Blectric Light and Power (16) - 66-8 99-2 | 103 -7 
Iron & Steel (18) ....... ... | 58-4) 125-8!) 143-7 
Motors (7)... eae geet: | 59-1/ 170-7 | 193-5 
Total Productive (89) ......... 61-3) 122-4 | 1385-6 
Hou Rails (4) ............... | 74-0 | 178-6 | 175-4 
SR ee } 69-2 190-2 | 250-3 
Total Distributive (28) ........ 62-1 | 175-3 | 210-7 
Breweries and Distillecies (20). . 66-4 47-8 | 170-9 } 
Total Miscellaneos (40 67°5 | 138-8 | 160-4 | 
indestriais Ali Classes (157) | 63:3 135-3 1538 


| «= 


Close Close 
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New York Prices 


Close Close 


Cc 
Sept. Oct. 3. Commerciai a Oct. Sept ot 
> a 1. Railroads 24 1 and industria! l 24 
Federated Trust and Atlantic Coast., 48) 51} Am. Smeitimg .. 50 49 Int. Paper ..... I 
sid. aet. Can. Pacific .... 137 LD Am. Viscose.... 52% 52? Ligeett Mvers .. a t 
5 Gt. Nthn. Pt... 45 42 Anaconda. ..... 357g 38 Nat. Distillers .. 9 
N.Y. Central... 1 Ls Beth. Steel. .... SAY OTS Nat. Steet...) , x a 
Pennsylvania. .. ot ut Briggs Mig..... 34 35 Phelps Dodge ., 3 q 
Southerm ...... 33} CelaneseotAmer 55} 21j}* Proct. Gambie, , 56 5 
Chrysler ....... 86 = BS Sears Roebuck... 295 up 
‘ 2 Utilities, Distilleas-Seag. . 18) 18} Shell Uaion ..., a 
} Average vields Amer. Tel. ..... I71§ 172f | Eastman Kodak 208 210 Std. Oil NJ... 65 ii 
Per Cent Int. Telephone... 17) 18; | Gen. Electric... 38f 39} | 20th Cen box.. gag 
Pacific Light ... 55) 59 Gen. Motors.... 51§ 52} Umited RK Deug. Typ A 
sad ; People’s Gas... 1p 93 | Aland Steel.... 37f 36} | US Steer... @ a 
_ July — = sth. Cal Ed... 35 Ta} Int. Harvester... 753 76 } West"house EB... 257 %y 
: 31. 21. 24, Mr ~ ‘ "oot 
1946 1945 1946 1946 W. Union Tel... 213 21 Tuter Wicket ves 30} 293 | Woolworth...., oy 
New Stock 
139-0} 301} 2-59| 2-56 Overseas Railway Trathe Receipts 
111-7 3-79 3°70 3-68 — ———_______—— ~-+--- —£--—— --—- —_——- cided 
| 125-1 | 4:16| 4-05! 4-06 ‘ = hee 
| Gross Receipts Ageregate Gross 

oe for Week Receipts 
H9-2} 3-89) 3-45) 3-51 Name. & | Ending — oles 
129-2/ 3-61) 2-94! 3-03 | = | ~ 
147°7 3-05 2°92, 3-05 1946 + or — 1945 | +or- 
137-1 | 7-05 | 7-41) 7-53 : A 
238 -9 2°89, 2-68 2-87 Antofagasta (Chili), &c. . #8 | Sept 29 | £45,160 | 4 11,550 | 1,277,660 |+ ~ 109,03) 
104-6 | 4:12) 4-52; 4-52 B.A. and Pacific ...... | 13 | 28) §2,300,000 + 316,000 | 27,588,000 |+ 1,984.9 
141-3 6:07} 5-43 5-51 B.A. Gt. Southern ..... , 13 »» 28! §3,544,000 /4+ 225,000 | 42,600,000 |+ 1,762,00 

| 182-6 | 3-78} 3-52/ 3-71 | B.A. Western ......... | 43} % 28\ $2,029,000 |— 272,000 | 15.58.00 |+ 670.0% 
32-9) 4:70) 4:60 4-69 Canadian National Gross |(a) 7} Juty 31 |$34,445,000 | — 5,400,000 |195,452.000 |— 9, 

Do. Do. Net . \(a) 7, 31 |$ 5,518,000 |— 3,566,000 | 25,150,000 |—23,232 gy 
171-9} 7-00 8 -26 8-21 Canadian Pacific....... | 38 | Sept. 21'$ 6,196,000 |4 22,000 [206,647,000 |— 22.174 9m 
234-2} 4-68 4-32 4-TL Do. Do. Gross \(a) 7} July 31 |$24,058,000 |— 4,920,000 |163,515.000 '— 20,196.00 
201-9) 3-96, 4-14) 4-36 Do. Do. Net . (a) 7} ,, 32/9 1,490,000 |— 2,406,000 | 9,451,000 |—11,665,09) 
164-0} 4:19) 3-94] 4-11 Central Argentine. ..... | 13 | Sept. 23| §3,049,000 76,850 | 40.423.940 \+ "aon 
153-8 3-98 3-69 35 U. Rhys. of Havana.... | 13 > £53,842 [+ 8,242 703,182 [+ 110,60 

paeetaicn myspace eet _ . aed Fe x 
| 149-3 4-39 4-29 4-4 (a) Mouths § Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


(Conunued on page 565) 





Odeon Theatres.——Much higher _ profits 
were returned for the year 1945-46 by this 
important exhibiting company in the Rank 
group, and the h'gher earnings and dividend 
evidence the group’s developing mterests 
extending to film preduction and to exhibit- 
ing abroad, including in Eire and in Australia. 
Expansion has been forced upon the group 
companies to preserve their competing power 
to obtain the best films, according to the 
chairman’s statement. This has been at the 
expense of the liquidity of the companies. 
Since the close of the year, extensive re- 
financing Operations have been successfully 
undertaken, and the results will be reflected 
in next year’s accounts. 


Years to 
June 24, June 23, June 22, 
1944 1945 1946 
: t £ £ 
Consolidated Profits : 
Total profits ........ 2,808,171 2,449,673 2,999,909 
Debt service _....... 458,485 504,426 501,440 
ARP & War Dam. 10,263 3,652 ol 
8! eee 1,974,860 1,560,495 1,948,916 
Outside holders ..... 16,641 13,660 21,338 
Preference divs. ..... 93,789 93,789 93,789 
Ordinary Shares : 
Di Vineness oneen 254,133 273,651 434,426 
Pees, A2ec>teckoche 94,699 118,374 165,724 
Earned %es. 2. oo ee 53-7 5? - 45-9" 
Petes. cesce's b> oben 20 25 1#4* 
Reserves, etc. ....... 150,729 162,154 218,010 
Carry forward (group) 100,525 93,648  200,165T 
Conseisdated Bai. sheet: 
Fixed assets......... 14,686,312 15,074,589 16,473,705 
Trade investments ... 177,863 585,462 1,117,097 
Current assets 3,612,042 2,808,202 3,453,276 
Net current liabs..... 2,167,330 1,903,286 2,914,912 
Capital (share) 2,510,142 2,510,142 2,510,142 


Loan capital . 10,117,545 10,212,896 10,723,801 


+ Including £55,825 net balance of undistributed profit 
acquired. 
* Free of tax. 


The Chairman’s statement also makes 
reference to the possibility of attendances 
falling at an early date, and indicates that 
last 48 per cent of all receipts went to 
the Exchequer (39 per cent as entertainment 
tax), as did 65 per cent of the one genie 
A heartening point for British film production 
is that met box-office receipts for British 
films from Odeon circuits exceed those of 
foreign films. The §s. shares quoted at 
47s. 6d. xd yield £3 7s. per cent gross ; this 
appears to discount rather generously the 
hopes of higher distributable earnings 
through tax relief and refunding, having 
regard to the risks of lower attendance. 

* 


Gestetner.—The financial year of this office 
equipment cencern ends cn August 3Ist; 
publication ef the accounts by September 


COMPANY NOTES 


20th must approach the record for speed. 
Shareholders are given an informative report 
and consolidated accounts. These cover the 
group with the exception of those subsidiaries 
formerly in enemy territory. Profits of the 
group and of the parent company reached 
new high levels and the distribution was again 
increased ; no precise estimate of the total 
of exceptional credits in the year’s profits is 
provided, but there seems no reason to believe 
these to be substantial. 


Years to August 3lst, 


1944 1945 1946 
, Ys £ £ £ 
Consolidated Earnings and 
Diwidends : 
Trading profits ...... 352,874 334,778 369,541 
Total profits ........ 360,004 344,513 391,431t 
Depreciation, etc. 32,882 20,560 26,457 
Directors and staff .. 13,874 17,261 17,563 
EE se incxedeny 197,073 172,261 199,801 
Retained by sub. cos. 16,299 15,955 28,931 
Preference div. ...... 9,187 9,187 9,646 
Ordinary Stock : 
Bees. eS 90,689 108,289 109,033 
DOM. sig pick - « spew ets 50,427 60,513 77,658 
ST tbs s6seseenne 45-0 54-2 49-1 
DG so ss send oe we 25 » + 
ee ee ee 40,000 50,000 40,000 
Carry forward sees 37,318 36,094 33,075 
Consolidated Bai. Sheet : 
Fixed assefs......... 82,161 72,946 80,913 
Current assets ...... 1,405,594 1,462,756 1,710,473 
Net current assets ... 926,446 1,004,551 1,066,516 
BB iced a 665,918 665,918 665,918 


+ Excluding £5,606 debts recovered. 


The further increase in net current assets 
partly reflects the conservative policy of 
ploughing back the whole of the subsidiaries” 
profits together with a proportion of those 
of the parent company ; one result is that the 
issued capital is much smaller than the capital 
employed, a state of affairs which would 
normally have led to a share bonus this year. 
After its considerable war effort the group is 
now engaged on peacetime activities. Last 
year 68 per cent. of commercial manufac- 
tures were for export. Orders in total should 
ensure the employment of the increased 
manmfacturing capacity, and a further expan- 
sion in profits may be expected when Conti- 
nental business becomes easier. The 5s. stock 
units at 45s. xd. yield £3 17s. 9d. per cent. 


* 


Great Universal Stores.—Slightly higher 
trading profits, the benefit of refunding loan 
capital and a lower taxation charge have 
enabled the board to raise the dividend once 
again. Two reforms are promised, the second 
of which is of major importance. Dividends 
are henceforth to be declared gross, following 
earlier custom, and consolidated accounts are 


mext year to include the Jays and Campbelk 
group, the assets of which increased last yea 
from £3,582,835 to £4,569,870. The com. 
position of this item is partially undisclosed, 
Up to January, 1947, dividends from this 
source are being used to write down eapiul 
cost as they are from profits earned previous 
to acquisition by Great Universal. 
Years to March 31 


1944 1945 1% 
. £ £ { 
Combined Profits and Divs. 
Group trading profit . 889,754 1,054,072 1,077,5m 
Depreciation, etc. ... 52,396 50.439 | SAMS 
Directors’ fees ...... 4,500 4,512 39% 
Deb. & Loan Serv. 148,135 146,345 WLM 
ree 504,738 621,264 Sim 
Sub. Cos. reten. & divs. 37,8435 20,169 3.648 
Stamp duty ........ ve 5,000 np 
Preference divs... . ... 28,000 28,000 310 
Ordinary Stock 
Banal... 2.200000: 114,142 = =177,943 O77 88 
Paid we ecccveseececs 110,000 125,000 176,815 
Earned %Y.......... 11-4 7-8 ? 
Paid %f............ ll 12h it 
General reserve ..... o 50,000 100,00 
Carry forward (parent) 18,044 20,987 22,055 
Consolidated Bal. Sheet : 
inate 1,187,093 1,201,380 
Fixed assets ........ 1,377,840 1,306,583 1,361,590 
Trade investments ... 1,517,014 1,507,049 1,721,664 
Current assets ...... 4,198,871 4,525,035 5,588,465 
Net current assets ... 287,609 584,219 1,061,563 
NOE. 0. o54.5:%. 2,000,000 2.000.000 3,179,%) 
Debentures ......... 1,248,844 1,215,551 372,237 


t Free of Tax. 


Growth has been rapid, and has sometimes 
given the appearance of being governed by 
financial strategy as much as by normal 
expansion. It is impossible to indicat 
with accuracy the asset value of the 
ordinary shares, which are probably very 
highly geared; it is against this bak 
ground that the statement that th 
G.U.S. group possesses £1,158,000 of total 
reserves and surplus profits must be om- 
sidered. Although the directors were ptt 
vented by the C.LC. from developing 1 
scheme to acquire Beautility Furniture, Lad, 
their purchases during the past year include 
shares in Willsons (London & Provinces), 
Ltd., and in Jax Stores, Ltd., and the parti 
absorption of Jays, Ltd., of Regent Street 
In view of the unsatisfied demand for fur 
ture and other consumers’ goods, the trading 
outlook should doubtless be favourable, par 


ticularly if timber and other household goods 
were in freer supply. The rise in grou 
stocks is for G.U.S. A 


nearly £500,000 
42s. the 5s. shares yield £3 13s. 9d. vt 
cent gross; this seems to discount the paj- 
ment of much higher dividends when no 
conditions prevat! 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended Se pt. 30, 1946, total 
y revenue was £65,449,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of /64, 687,000, and 
igues tO sinking funds 480,000. Thus, 
goluding «= SD king fund allocations of 
guna. 440 the deficit accrued since April 
£486,942 453 against £1,395,445,000 

fof “ah corré csponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 

— j 

| Rectipts into the 

| exchequer 

| ({ thousands) 


| Poti 
oe rm 
'1996-4 


age te 
to | to 
| 
i 


Revenue 


Sept. | Sept. 
30, 30, 





1946 | 1945 


"ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 

iwome Tax bdo. 1111000] 448,173, 413,028) 22,333 15,953 
Sur-tax 80,000) 10,798, 16, 280) 590 
Btate,eic., Duties 140,000) 57,052) 70,735] 1,733| 2,470 
Sea | 0 Tl deed al aes 
Mr. ‘\ 525,000) 9) 4'683| 162,684, 8,710| 6,100 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 Vl) 158 10) 


pdt SE ate 
Total Inland Rev.| 1686000) 759, 629) 








696,511] 34, 146 26,323 
TS secs | 595,000! 277, 838, 29 
- | 592 








peri = 150, 
ar >tores, 

Surplus coats 
from Trading . 













Total Ord. Rev.. -|5161300,1365152) 1341 
SauF-BALANCING | 
Post Office....... | 120, 
Income Tax on, 
EP.T. i 





56,150 61,6 
| 196,7 
Total .......... .'328220011419302'1509539) 74,291] 71,951 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Yu thousands) 
Esti- }— : . a le 
Expenditure | mate, | April | Ap 8 
1946-47 


EXvenpiITURE 

Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt... . .| 490,000) 231,315 250,392} 2, 3,174 
{ 


Pa ts to N 
oo... 20,000) 4,535) 8,500) 42 696 
Nat. Land Fund 50,000) 50,000} ... bas 
Other Cons. Fund | | 

Services... .. | 4171 3,654 104 153 
Total ....... 568,000, 240,020 312,548 2,821! 4,023 
Supply Services . . 3518917|2511099 1507778 128163) 60,664 


Tot... 3886917 $75111011820396130004 64,687 


~~ ORDINARY 1 : | 














Seur-BALANC ING ae 
PO. & Brde ed 120, 56, 150 61, 6 
Income Tax onl 


4 3,450 
LP.T. Retumid 4 ek 106, 758 


3,184 


4007817 2807268 1988734 132384) 71,311 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
a Such exeess is now included as ordinary 

under “‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
ig bow as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
from ordinary revenue. 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
= to £2,458,132, the other operations 

the 8 days increased the gross National 
Debt by 45,195,475 to £25,193 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

Eo enes tumrtine-s vi aide th vutie +66 3,891 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 29 

War Damage : War Damage Commission........ 000 
(No. 2) Act, 1946, Section 26 (%: Post- 
ON, oi.s ns s0c5 000s ove dda’ E60 cveeee 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
TUES. , «o> cc cseceecbecce tes 2,900 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
8 days ending September 30, 1946 
(£000's) 

Net Receirrs Net KRePayMENnts 


Treasury Bills .... 35,218 | 3% Defence Bonds 824 
Nat. Savings Certs. 650 24% Nat. Defence 















24% Defence Bonds 1,473 Bonds, 1944-48 100 
Tax Reserve Certs. 5,256 23% Nat. War Bas, 
1945-47 50 
24% Nat. War Bd 
1946-48... ; 150 
3% Ter. Annuities 1,047 
Treasury Deposit 19,000 
Ways and Mean 
Advances J 16,060 
Other Debt: 
Internal........ 171 
42,591 37,402 
FLOATING DEBT 
{ «illions) 
} { 
Treasury i and 4 
Bills eans rrea- 
Advances sury Total 
De- | Float 
posits | mg 
Public — by | Debt 
Tap Depts. | Eng Banks 
land 
1 aeceiensaipriat SIG —— 
| 
405/5 -2 ‘iia 17-7 | 2122-0) 6815 9 
June 29 11930 -0| 2492-6] 4256 | 10°5 | 1390-5) 6249-3 
July 6 {1930 -0| 2562-9) 430-2) 23-3 | 1411-5! 6357-9 
13 |1930 -0| 2569-4) 416°7 | 15-8 | 1455-0) 6296-8 
1930 -0| 2514-9} 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
1940 -O| 2434-7) 366-0} 15-5 | 1479-5! 6235-0 
*0| 2416-9) 380-6 | 20-3 | 508: 5| 6262-2 
0} 2411-0) 378-2 eos 1544 ‘5| 6273-7 
-0| 2489-5) 408-7 | lOO | 1646 0} 6494 -3 
*O} 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657 5| 6565 -0 
2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
0) 2522-7) 418-1] 20-0 | 1692-5) 6603-3 
+0} 2508-1] 439-4 1-45 | 1734-5) 6633-5 
2541-7) 438-5 ae 1798 -0| 6728-2 
710 422 4 soo 1779 0) 6728-4 





TREASURY BILLS 





{ millions) 
Per 
Average | Cent, 
of Aiket. | Allotted 

at 

ment Min. 

oy Rate 

eo] mel a 0 
t. 28} 1300 | 251-4] 1300] 20 0 04 31 
946 
June 28 | 180-0 | 267-9] 160-0| 10 1-86 47 
july 5] 1500] 255-7] 150-0) 10 1-60 47 
» 12) 1500] 273-3) 160-0) 10 0-79 35 
» 19] 1580-0} 266-6 | 150-0) 10 1-31 42 
» 264 150-0 | 270-6 |. 150-0} 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2] 150-0] 292-2] 150-0} 10 0-75 31 
~ 94 150-0] 281-1| 150-0] 10 1-02 36 
» 16] 1500] 267-3} 1500} 10 1-31 42 
» 23] 1600) 263-7} 150-0; 10 1-52 43 
» 80] 150-0) 268-3] 150-0] 10 2-85 44 
Sept. 6] 150-0; 289-3] 150-0}. 10 2-04 3} 
* , 13] 1800] 299-5] 160-0; 10 2:06 | 30 
» 20] 1500] 269-2] 150-0} 10 262 40 
» 27} 160-0] 269°} 160-0; 10 ! 


29 | 41 
Bos | 
~ On Sept. a applications at £99 11s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 41 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Appli- 
a for Monday, Tuesday and Saturday were accepted 
1Ts. 6d. and shewate San £170 million of Treasury 
Bille are being offered for Oct. 4. For the week ended 
Oct. 5 the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits of 
£180 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTICATES AND 24% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(f_ thousands) _ 

24% | 
Defence 
Bonds 


Veek 


| 
ended | 
| 


68,450 


a8 


3.0O° 


S8ese8222 


bet DO ee ee Oot Oe 


> 
8 


$631,177 


* 357 weeks. 


Up to t. 21st nei} 
the P noust of £319,5 oho.e 


§ 21 oath t7 “weeks 4 days. 
af Savings Certificates to 


has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 2, 1946 


ISSUE 
f 


Notes Issued: 


In Circln. ... 1360,756,132 

In Bankg. De 

partsnent .. 39,491,701 
1400,247,833 


Govt. Debt... 


DEPARTMENT 


f 
11,615, 100 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Copitel—;- 14,553,000 
Resta2e.i 26.3. 3,992,197 
Public Deps.* 9,646,502 
Othe r Deps. a +; Ee 
Bankers. . 282,778,742 

Other Accts.. 93,791,373 
"336,570,115 
364,761,814 

* Including 





| Other Govt. 

Securities ... 1388,175,825 
Other Secs. .. 798,623 
Silver Coin... 10,452 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ....... 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine). 247,833 

1400,247,833 

£ 

Govt. Secs.... 293,731,186 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts and 

Advances... 11,771,518 

Securiies.... 18,608,068 

30,379,586 

we 39,491,701 
Gold & Silver 

Coin...svyavs 1,159,341 

364,761,814 


Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ miitions) ef ta 
| 1945 | 1946 


Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
3 18 | 25 2 





Issue Dept. : a 
Notes in circulation. bebad 


WO nen ccescccevees 
sectrities® ........... 


Po Be 
Valued at s. per fine ox. 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
Public 


RUD cc anivbwen veces 


1333 -4)1361 - 


1 


atin ccinne see ses | 
Securities : | 


Government...........- 
Discounts, etc. ......... 
Ras daties ccbanecds cee 
PORE e i yctib ccdecees 
Banking dept. res......... 


“ Proportion ”’ 


* Government debt is fll, 015, 100; 


Fiduciary issue raised from 
million on December 10, 1945 


PROVINCIAL 
& thousands 


1358 -7|1360 +8 
16-9) 38-5} 41-5) 39-5 
549 -4)1399 reat 1399 


0.2 2 
1723/3 172/3 3/3 m/s 





9-6) 13-0} 9-3) 946 
232 -9| 261-9] 302-9] 282-8 
57-0} 59-2} 55-5] 53-8 
299 - : 334-1) 367-7) 346-2 
| 

282 -5| 285-5) 305-1) 293-7 
6-7, 8-4 18-8 11-8 
11-3} 19-1} 19-5 186 
300-5) 313-0, 343-4] 324-1 
17-1} 396| 42-7) 40 6 
% | % 4 3 % 
5-7) 118 fie fi-7 


capital £14,553,000 , 
£1,350 million to £1,400 


BANKING 


” hee ate 














Wee! [| 
End ted from 1 Jan. to 
Sept = | Sept. Sept. 
2, | 29, 28, 
195 | 1 96 | 1945 | 1946 
Working days:— | 6 | | 228 | 227 
Birmingham...... 1,646 |; 3, on | 66,012 | 113,946 
a 2,486 2,265 | 73,446 | 85,566 
Bristol..... rondo 588 651 | 26,301 | 26,412 
ee titccrmninete eka 874 995 28,706 36,677 
LEE iciowese iss | 2,033 1,919 | 47,121 | 53,801 
Leicester. . ie 680 1,048 | 33,711 | 42,199 
Liverpool ....... | 7,930 6,357 | 208,861 | 241,524 
Manchester....... 4,340 4,422 | 152,757 | 164,056 
Newcastle........ { 1,774 2,116 | 67,795 | 70,915 
Nottingham ...... 152 480 | 17,806 | 22,339 
Sheffield ......... 672 816 | 35,496 | 41,017 
Southampton..... | 209 209 7,585 | 8,156 
36 Teeth. cc... | 23,595 24, 542 145, 397 | | 907, 057 
Dublin .........- | 7,982 | 9,473 | 314,545 | 396,915 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


remained at 172s. 3d. per 


fine ounce throughout the 


week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. om August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71:11 cents 
per ounce to 90} cents on July lith. Bombay bullion 


prices were as follows :— 


1946 
Sept.26.. 
» (aa 





Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fime Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a 
9 2 ‘169 «64 
100 (+O 17l 22 
98 8 170 10 
9 3 lm li 
99 9 170 13 
Markets closed 
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THE REVENUE 


I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1947, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


Quarter from July 1 to September 30, 1946, com; gee 





Period from April 1 to September 30, 1946, co 





with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding mae with the corresponding Period of the preceding Vem 
"Quarter ending | Quarter ending 1946-47 Period ending | Period ending a a 
Sept. 30, 1945 | Sept. 30, 1946 | _ ‘Imerease | Decrease Sept. 30, 1945 | Sept. 30, 1946 Increase | Decrease 









OrDINARY REVENUE | 












































Inland Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
DP akc tuecehasietehcosenne 254,366,000 212,534,000 aime ey 000 | 1,111,000,000 448,178,000 413,028,000 ove 35 {5009 
et ann ss gion By hn wasee v2 soe 8 3,406,000 5,001,000 1,595,000 80,000,000 10,798,000 16,396,000 5,598,000 au 
EE sc onsenh sen esse 28,734,000 32,920,000 4,186,000 ee 140, 000, 000 57,032,000 70,735,000 13,703,000 : 
| oe a Oe 6,563,000 9,025,000 | 2,462,000 cite 29; 000; 000 11,074,000 16,905,000 5,831,000 ig 
National Defence Contribution ..... 9, 975,000 | 9,241,000 ato 734,000 325,000,000 17,743,000 16,605,000 ow 1,138,009 
Pe EE concede ciccene 128, = 000 90,420,000 | whe epee 214,683,000 162,684,000 be 51,999 009 
Other Inland Revenue Duties....... | 5,000 40,000 15,000 1,000,000 121,000 158,000 37,000 
Total Inland Revenue .......+ 431,752,000 | 359,181,000 8,258, 000 | 80,829,000 | 1,686,000, 000 | 759,629,000 696,511,000 25,169,000 88,2870 
Customs and Excise— | | 
EE Trio sc ssh aedn ress eovenes 136,615,000 | 153,386,000 | 16,771,000 | in 595,000,000 | 277,838,000 293,265,000 15,427,000 oi 
__ | | SRC ease 134,800,000 | 141,800,000 | 7,000,000 seo | 592,000,000 264,000,000 | . 278,800,000 14,800,000 cas 
ee ee ee ae ee —— - - ee 
Total Customs and Excise..... 271,415,000 295,186,000 | 23,771,000 | oes 1,187,000,000 541,838,000 572,065,000 30,227,000 | at 
ees —_———_— ——— a i 
Motor Vehicle Duties .............0++ 4,543,000 4,553,000 10,000 eve 45,000,000 9,093,000 9,694,000 | 601,000 sin 
Sale of Surplus War Stores ..........+ ose 34,142,152 | 34,142,152 oss 150,000,000 one 34,687,314 | 34,687,314 | on 
Surplus Receipts from certain Trading | | 
PE, 56 o.oo amas sadeeegecervees is iin ess eee 50,000,000 <n le one at 
Post Office (Net Receipt) .........++ | itt 1,050,000 1,050,000 eee hots a es ome os 
WORESNSTAbemes .. 2... owe cecvceice | 860,000 1,960,000 1,100,000 ooo 5,300,000 1,790,000 3,070,000 1,280,000 a 
ON a ree 210,000 260,000 50,000 on 1,000,000 470,000 450,000 rs 20,009 
Receipts from Sundry Loans.......... 2,198,055 3,973,778 | 1,775,723 on 15,000,000 4,892,223 7,493,138 2,600,915 aa 
Miscellaneous Receipts.........-++++: 40,402,298 | 12,895,184 ove | 27,507,114 22,000,000 45,439,631 17,157,256 os 28,282,375 
sonacai 11 eee eicntalpmnansatncetlinilisiiativenia i placcanaic lavish insenomeiceareipieti i 
Total Ordinary Revenue ..... 751,380,353 713,201,114 70,156,875 | 108,336,114 | 3,161,300,000 | 1,363,151,854 | 1,341,127,708 94,565,229 | 116,589,375 
} W————___., YY SL 
|  £38,179,239 Net Decrease £22,024,146 Net Decrease 
SrLF-BALANCING REVENUE | 
Pest Office FRSvGR . . oo» sovcepccece | 28,400,000 30,400,000 2,000,000 be 120,900,000 56,150,000 | 61,650,000 5,500,000 | 
Income Tax deducted from Excess | | | 
Profits Tax, Post-War Refunds... | = | | 55,747,000 55,747,000 | ebe oe “se 106,758,000 106,758,000 | 
| — ace eee aes le eaten ee ete emanate ean er 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue. | 28,400,000 86,147,000 57,747,000 me | 120,900,000 56,150,000 168,408,000 112,258,000 | 
BOARS 6h, JNA 4 eT cee cccse 779,780,353 799,348,114 127,903,875 108,336,114 3,282,200,000 1,419, 301,854 1,509, 535,708 206,823,229 116,589,375 
| | a ed 





cw 
£19,567,761 Net Increase _| | | _ £90, 233,854 Net Increase 


1i.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out « ot the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending September 30, 1946, as compared with the corresponding period of the Preceding Year Year 


Estimate for Estimate for 
: A Period ending | Period endin <cTTT | 
RECEIPTS ae ‘Sept. 30, 1945 | Sept. 30, 1946 ISSUES | the Year 








Period ending Period ending 



































| 1946-47 | Sept. 30, 1945 | Se Pt. 30, 19% 
| | ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ | ‘ 
£ £ £ Interest and Management of Nat. Debt.. 490,000,000 231,313,155 | 250,391,661 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 20,000,000 | 4,535,479 8,500,424 
Issue to National Land Fund........... 60, 000,000 - | 50,000,000 
Ordinary Revenue as shown in Account I | 3,161,300,000 | 1,363,151,854 | 1,341,127,708 Other Consolidated Fund Services....... | 8,000,000 | 4,171,013 3,656, 105 
SE. WEG cdc aes 008 os biitnd | 568, 000, 000 ~ 240, 019,647 312, 548,190 
Total Supply Services (ex« luding Self- 
ee TET EYAREEE EE Ce | 3,324,040,000 | 2,511,098,742 | 1,507,777,531 
Total Ordinary Expenditure.... | 3,892,040,000 | 2,751,118,389 | 1,820,325,721 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE | | 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to | 
PL eS | 120,900,000 | 56,150,000 | 61,650,000 
Excess Profits Tax, Post-War Refunds 
| (part deducted for tax)............ sa as 106,758,000 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown ———— —_——__ -- — ———. 
GEE tivwisevseueyneboounmooens | 120,900,000 56,150,000 | 168,408,000 . Total Self-Balancing Expenditure | 120,900, 000 56,150,000 | "168, 408,000 
Si eects ne Soe See 
Rtn PN wk i 0 5500 0 ENN vin wissen 0 seen FS 1,419,301,854 | 1,509,535,708 EE « oo ok, os cnet > caagtdecegeos 2,807, 268,389 | " 1,988,733,721 
| Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Receipts Applicable under Various Acts to Interest on the OS SI NE SUNOS. bs. . tome » chiemb eccnsabe | 124,223 974,536 
SERRE NE Fb ah o> 6% > hale hs 844 Gap cee HeEocc ce 124,223 974,536 OTHER ISSUES 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
OTHER RECEIPTS Under Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1942 2,900,000 | 6,700,000 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— Redemption of Debt— 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | TE So oo oh wus. nici 6% 8 hw le-0.0.0le-0.010:0.00 8,278,850,000 | 10,512,075,000 
Under the Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1942 2,900,000 | 6,700,000 Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off...... 48,700,000 70,050,000 
(6) For Other Issues— | Principal of 2} per cent. Defence Bonds paid off....... — 82,834 
. fo fd et ete 8,653,230,000 10,615,660,000 Principal of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds paid off........ 9,062,982 17,319,940 
By National Savings Certificates................ 90,950,000 68,300,000 2 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1945, paid off ........... 245,093,330 75,000 
By 2} per cent. Defence Bonds................. iis 31,620,000 24 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-49, paid off ...... ok 30, 663,901 
By 3 per cent. Defence Bonds...............00¢ 52,545,000 95,128,210 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944, paid off . 150,000 | 
By 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1952-54... 169,741 | aes 2} per cent. National Defence Bonds, 1944- 48, ‘paid ‘off 19,933,025 | 59,849,055 
By 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1954-56. 214,020,000 | 25,234 24 per cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47, paid off . ‘it | 159,346, 561 
By 24 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1964-67......... nok | 417,904,560 24 per cent. National War Bonds, 1946-48, paid off ... 158,437,484 
By 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1965-75.......... 289,254,958 51,441 24 per cent. Terminable Annuities paid off ........... ~a | 2,126,062 
By 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1950 ......... 124,431,289 | . 3 per cent. Terminable Annuities paid off............. 10,638,587 13,385,072 
By 2} per cent. Terminable Annuities........... ost | 250,000,000 Tax Reserve Certificates paid off ............-.000005 129,978,206 127,097,084 
By 3 per cent. Terminable Annuities ......... ‘ 120,000,000 oes Other Debt, &c.— 
By Tax Reserve Certificates. ..............2.00. 202,550,000 135,318,350 EER £& sce « 6 bak we te o ANU Re 00s00 cob eees se | 11,544,646 16,643,128 
By — Debt, &c.— j Se ees ae eee ee 10,467,589 13,673,678 
eS eae ee eee | 8,389,236 | 2,398,562 : : | 
S | fos Ways and Means Advances Repaid..............+...- 2,805,460,000 | 3,954,320,000 
External ...........-..+---++eeerecerees 1,457,875 | 175,540,378 Treasury Deposits by Banks Repaid.................. 2'042,000,000 | 1,580,000,000 
bire—~enhlies Mein, 5.20)... .1.. Fifth besubbdndtsie 7,478,404 | 7,744,440 
| Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refunds (Balance after | 
(c) Ways and Means Advances .............2+-000005 | 2,867,730,000 | 3,872,065,000 ee be eee Oe ee eee sow | 130,481,966 
(4) Treasury Deposits by Banks ..................... 2,305,000,000 | 1,800,000,000 Issues under the following Acts— | 
Receipts under the War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, | ae ck, tee, Sabha SSE BB). So owes - Be vite ess 1,160,000 1,150,000 
PONS. 56Gb ENirs Chadd < <> reiovss erase 90,000,000 10,000,000 Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 716,000 | 982,000 
Housing (Temp. Accommodation) Act, 1944, Section 8 (1) 15,000,000 | 34,500,000 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2) ........... 30,500 | 780,000 
Anglo-Turkish (Armaments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 11 | ‘he 
Repayments, &c.— Bretton Woods Agreement Act, 1945, Section 2 (1).. 6,419,355 
In respect of Issues under the following Acts— Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945, Section 1 (1) 2,000,000 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4.... | 3,234,600 176,900 Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946— 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.... 94,608 81,188 Section 2 (1) War Damage : Board of Trade ........ 9,000,000 
Tete Act, BOSE, Sectitn BS... 2... ods oe cece weve | 1,178,934 are War Damage : War Damage Commission 45,500,000 
North Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934, Section 1........ 100,000 Section 3 (1) Civil Contingencies Fund ............. 9,000,000 
———_—________. Finance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7) Post-War Credits.... 34,315,043 
16,4 446, 662, 316 | 18,992,657,284 Paes eager’ 
Balances in Exchequer on | 1945 1946 | Sept. 30, 1945 | Sept. 30, 1946 | 16,446,555,892 | 18,993,425,866 
April 1— j £ £ Balances in Exchequer— £ £ 
Bank of England ..... | 2,032,023 | 2,045,486 Bank of England ..... 1,923,347 | 1,997,289 
Bank of Ireland ...... | 468,824 | 1,181,228 Bank of Ireland ...... 683,924 | 460,843 
— 3,226,714 ———- 2,607,271 2,458,133 
i £ | 16,449, 163,163 | 18,995,883,998 £ | 16,449,163,163 18,995, 883,998 
Treasury, September 30, 1946. 
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Lia 

Money in cir 
Treasary cas 


——_————— 


CEN 


Gold ....-. 
Brit. Govt. | 
Sterling bal 


Lu 
Notes in cir 


RESER' 


Gold and s 
Advances t 
Investmen! 


Li 
Bank notes 
Demand li: 
Banks and 
Reserve to 


THE 
credit f 
made t 
bankers 
relative 
of Trea 
the Mo 
4] per 
issued 
more t! 
£170,0¢ 
This in 
season< 
supply 
monies 





116,589,375 
————__J 
Increase 


ceding Year Year 


riod en 
rt. 30, ing 





ie 
250,391,661 
8,500,424 


50,000,000 
3,656,105 


312,548,190 
07,777,531 


20,325, 721 





61,650,000 
06,758,000 
68,408,000 
88,733,721 
974,536 





6,700,000 


12,075,000 
70,050,000 
82,834 
17,319,940 
75,000 
50,665,907 


59, 849,055 
59, 346, 561 
8,437,484 


6,643,128 
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OVERSE AS BANK NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 





RETURNS 




















Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 


CENTRAL BANK 


























- | sane ’ 
US FEDERAL RESERVE Assets isis | 146 | 1946 | 198 ee 
: ’ 46 sc 
Million $’s adem several 712-8} 698-5 698-5| 698-5 | | 
es ses ee Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,488 -8| 4,535 0} 4, $19 -7 4,552 1 = cept be a 
ome bills ............ | 0-1) Nil | N 
12 = R Bamap | St i ot Sept Loans and advances 5c ; "4 ” ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
ESOURCE current account...... 127 7 159-4] 159-2! 156- Gold and balances abroad . . .| 158 -96/215 -60/211 -28)213 -81 
Gold certifs. on hé and and due| 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 of which toN.E.I.....| 44-8) 42 2 42 -2| - = Australian coin ..........-. 2-69 3-91) 3-93, 3-89 
from Treasury ....-..+.-- | 17,195) 17,327) 17,327) 17,327 Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil Nil Nil Govt. and other securities .. .|421 -70/390 01 389 -83|389 -83 
Total ~~ bwncecikee sees | 17, os 18, 18, a 18, yo Other assets .......... 118-0} 119 5) 126 118 -3 SENOS BORE. .cck ccnp oncess 11-68} 6-87] 5-81) 7-26 
BESETVES. .ccceee: | 
be US Govt. SEOB, cccees |e he: >. FB 3 2) 3 tes LIABIIAGTES | LIABILITIES | 
Total loans and secs. ....... | Notes in circulation..... | 2,118 - 0 2,785 9 2,77 WON inns cust «ss se bes 185 -46)197 -93)197 -93)/197 -68 
Gurmeources .....------- 43,755) 44,462] 45, | Ve OGRee es be ames aaa Gageaina oe a eee. 
(a) Govt. ........... 837 a 1,117 -1) 1,264 -3! 1,312 -6 (a) Special accounts ...... 2 
LiaBILITIES (6) Govt. special ..... 105-3) 109- 3 109-6} 110-0 (6) Other accounts ....... | 30-39) 23-10 ma ai8 ee 
FRnotes in cirp. ..+.....- 23,930) 24,465) 24, ans 24, -— (c) Other ........... | 1,905 zi 976-5} 832-1) 813-8 Other liabilities ........+.-- pe -08)131 -00) 124 -47/128 
mr. bank res. ....... 860 810 of which blocked! | | | | 
a a me . orm ° ..-| 15,273) 16,086) 16, 280 15, 315 as result of notes! | | Re i ah JA el) 
| 17, a 17, re 11, 359) - ae Sunde renee +++ |1,313-5} 167-4) 160-1) 110-2 
ia i fities 5's paaep eae ‘ss Mag ~ 7 45, 192 45,219 undry accounts ....... | 148-5, 188-7) 188- 7 189 6 BANK OF FRANCE 
cipeneh ne Cane Y 42- Yo) 42 -5° aa = carn - , — i 
Gave ca | _ /e * This item includes clearing account balances. Million Francs 
BANK AND TREASURY | Cn beaks his Pi a saiere 
RESOURCES | C 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,093) 20,288] 20,288, 20,301 BANE GV: GANGRA -_ ms & i sO 
Treasury & bank currency ..} 4,222) 4,545, 4,545| 4,547 Million Can. §’s Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 19046 
LIABILITIES Se te ——— can eet Bin ghee 75,151} 94,817] 94,817] 94,817 
| iw. te di ry . 
Money in circulation........ 27,729) 28,499) 28,453) 28,448 % | Sept. | ” = ae 31,491| 91,237] 94 95,398 
Treasory cash and dep. ..... 221 2,479| 2,624) 3,207 » | I, a [s Advances to State :— : , , 
Tange xo 4 7 : oe AGeuit 1945 | 1946 = | 1946 IME cca es knoe’ 480,506] 497,550} 500,2 503,350 
—— : OTe eseeees see | see (a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000) 426, 426, 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND | _,._ Other....-... 176-08} 3-74 | 0-74 0-74 (b) oleae advances .| Nil | 12,100} 14,700| 17,900 
Million £'s Securities .........c00- 1625 01,1773 -16,1768 "22, 1810 -93 (c) Fixed advances*...| 54,506| 59,450) 59, 4 59,450 
| 
——_— ee * LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
Note circulation........, 1109 -61 1138 -89/1141 -34,1143 -65 i 
Sat | Sept | Stat set | “* Deposits : Dom. Govt...) 40-10, 46-39) 39:80 49-83 | Deposits taial ©227.21/| 1oa}810) 98,828) 58,330] 53,417 
eaniies sete l:ante }anme | 1946 Chartered banks ....... | 425-75, $0226) 491 * 514-87 a) Govt. accounts ....| 60.386| 758774, 737 
GMP 2.852... .occccceee 2-65) 2°66 2-65 2-65 bivess bio. ieh hie stan b) Other accounts .... ed 53,070} 52, 52,680 
Bm Govt. Secs. ......2.00- 28 -92) 34-79) 34°19 34-39 + Gold ‘and foreign exch: ange Saale to Foreign es ati 
Sterling balances. .......... 1-67; 0-79, 0-79 0-75 Exchange Control Board against securities. sre. Including obligations of the State relating to ) the Bank 
Tie | | | ; of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 
Neusie circulation......... | 34-09 38-49 38-52, 38-35 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
ed 4 Million rupees SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


RESERVE BANK ‘OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N. s s 


| ASSETS 

Aug. | July July Aug. Gold coin and bullion ....... 
| 6, 22, - - Rupee coin.............--. 
. ASSETS | 1945 1946 16 1946 Balances abroad ........... 
Gold and ster. exch. ........ 67 -78| 88 ‘34; 89-57 88-61 Sterling securities .......... 
Advances to State.......... | 20-95) 30-00) 30-00 33-00 Ind. Govt. rup. secs......... 
Se , 14-34 4-02) 4 02, 3-95 Investments...........+--- 

LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
c+ +625 cand ness | 40-50; 45 02) 45-20) 45-14 Notes in circulation. ........ 
Demand liabs. : State ...... | 10-43) 13-30! 18-02) 16-15 Deposits: Govt. .......... 
Banks and others ..........| | 49-89] 61-54) 60-99) 61-40 Banks .......... 


Reserve to sight liabs. ...... '67 -2% 73 6% 73 8% |712 1% Reserve ratio ............- 
! \ | 


| | | Million £’s 
Sept. | — | Sept. | Sept. 








14, | 3, | 6, 13, 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Aug. Axe. 
| 444, 444 444 444 31, 9, wD, 
| 171; 191) 190 192 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 19% | 1946 
| 4,801) 5,620, 5,391) 5,365 Gold coin and bullion ....... }110 -28/251 -93)252 -35\246 -02 
10, 423) 11,353 11, 353) 11,353 Bills discounted............ 27 -86) 24-96) 24-96) 23-32 
| 578) 578) 578) 578 Invest. and other securities. .} 99-91) 6-39} 7-07) 9-19 
| 247) 160, 160) 162 
| | LIABILITIES 
| | | Notes in circulation......... 65-17) 64-31) 62-72) 65-75 
| 11,512} 12,068) 12,078) 12,035 Deposits: Government..... 6-81, 31-27 S362 28 -61 
| 3,767} 5,352} 5,125) 5,107 Bankers ........| |159 -63|177 -79:179 -49'174 -61 
| 1,149] 846) 832) 896 ee di3,4, 60m | 6-01) 6 44} 6 68) 8-75 


193 -6%|93 -9%/93 -9% 93 -9% Reserve fatio............0. 146 -7%|89 eet 8% 89 0% 
} | | } 








(Continued from page 562) 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—There have been adequate supplies of 
credit for the money market this aes and no recourse has had to be 
made to the assistance of the spec The Bank return shows 
bankers’ deposits at the high level of St 282 7 778,742 and this reflects the 
relative ease of credit conditions. The market had substantial amount 
of Treasury bills to pay for this week, since it got a full allotment of 
the Monday bills which are the popular end of year maturity, and 
41 per cent. on its applications for Tuesday to Friday bills. The bills 
issued this week amounted to £160,000,000 which was {10,000,000 
more than the maturities. Next week the margin will be greater as 
{170,000,000 are being offered for tender on Friday of this week. 
This increase in the weekly offering of ae bills is the customary 
seasonal phenomenon, intended to provide the banks with a good 
supply of paper maturing in the early part of the new year when tax 
monies will be placing their usual strain on the banks’ cash position. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Oct. 2, 1946 :— 
Bank rate, 2% (ch from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
pote Seacatte, %; 4months, 4%; 6 months, ait Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
-#%; 3 month %. Day-to-de7 y money, k 8% tt Bank deposit 
tate, $% (max.). dome houses, $% (max.). trade bills, 3 months, 8% : : 4months, 
1-1}% ; 6 months, 14-24%. 
ge Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Oct. 2, 
(Figures in brackets are par of cuiaten ot 


on. to £ (4°86 ye rd ee Canada. $t 
os one, 4a ranos to Ys (25 *223) 17° S43 


(4-863) 4-02-04; Optteertand. 

Paris, Francs 479-710-480 +30. eyria. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 +159) 14-47-50. 
Norway. 19-98-20-02k. Holland, Fis. 10 00-10, “Dutch East Indies, Fis. 06 ‘68-70 Dutch 
West Indies. Florin (12 +11) 7 58-62. rancs 1764-$. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 


Prague. 201-202 k. a 3 to-10 transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 
Panama. $4-02-04; mail transf Fees aoa. radi: Cruz 48 16 cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. S"10-18 pes 

pont Rates for Plapnent to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 

Free ate nN en eta rates ‘a Oct. 9, een 19-1846 wen 
ha astres per rupee) - 
R 28-130. Hong ong. Hog leh fm ag SS aay 

Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 

as ange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York on - = Sept. * 5 say rr 

















1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
eee ee ee a | } ib 

Cables :-— Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SNE <0 6 0cder theese’ | 40388 | | 4032§ | 403% §| 403.%§| 4038§ | 4038§ 
NN 0 66s cetnatia 96 -125 96-000 | 96-000 | 96-125 | 96-125 | 96-125 
ZBI © 5 0.5 050 oc ake bod | 24 -37}t| 24 -45t 24-457 24-45 | 24 -35t | 24-524¢ 
Buenos Aires ..........| 24 -66t | 24-66T | 24-67T 24 -71t | 24 ‘T1T | 24-70T 

Rio de Janeiro ........ | 5-45 5-45 5-45 6-45 | 5-45 5-45 

PO ined « oh nn tinde> | 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
ae | 9-20* | 9-20* | 9-20° 9-20* | 9-20* | 9-20" 

Stockholm ............ | 27-834 27-834 | 27-834 27 -83} | 27 -38 27 -38 
eNOS iid. -SSRAN 605 2-28 2-28 2-28 = 2°23 | O-aat 2 -28% 
| Nhe RE ea a | 0-84; | 0°84; | 0-844 0-84} 0 -84 0 -84} 

° Offered. t Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
September 30th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given 
after allowing for repayments and receipts: 


({ thousands) 

Total Ordinary Expenditure.... 1,820,326 | Total Ordinary Revenue....... 1,341,128 

New Saling ae 7,144 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repai 24% Defence Bonds (net)..... 31,537 
National Sarinas Certs. (net) . 1,750 3% Defence. Bonds (net). .... 77,808 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945 . 75 310 3 Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56 25 

24%, Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944- 48 59,849 2 


% Savings Bonds, 1964-67. . 417,905 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 159,347 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 51 
A War Bonds, 1946-48 158,437 24% Term. Annuities (net) ... 247,874 


ye sina Annuities. 13,385 Tax Reserve Certificates ..... 8,221 
her Debt ” : Internal. 14,244 “ Other Debt ” ; External ... 161,867 
inseeeapols Payments «eeee 293,358 | Decrease in Balances .......... 769 


Floating Debt (net) : 
Bank of England Advances ..Dr. 14,250 


Public Dept. Advances ...... Dr. 68,005 
Treasury Bills .............. 103,585 
Treasury Deposits ......... ° 220,000 
2,528,515 2,528,515 


(Continued on page 566) 
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COMPANY RESULTS (September 18, 1946, to September 30 1946) po} 
j } 7 ie. 
| | Net | Available | Agespecetion | Preceding Year pin. 
Year Total | Deprecia- Profit | or ——S ee | Heer | 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb.| Distribu- | pre | ord sof |” at tee | jn. 11000C%- 
| Interest | tion | ; | : Rate | : oe Net Ord igh |_Low 
| | | Div. | Div. | | Reserves Carry Profit Profit | Diy D -  a 
| | } | | Forward : 
Breweries, &c. l j i £ i i £ £ % 7 £ l £ ff 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distilleries........ July 31 | = 17,893 | | 8,893 | 26,997 | 750 7,500 | 50 oe «=O ICA || 24,518 é 518 | 3 Wh | rte 
Coal, Iron and Steel | i 105% | 100 
Briton Ferry Steel.........20.ssseees | Mar. 30, 210,772} 50,000 | 28,338 | 82,179 11,667 15,596 | 10 we = |+ 1,075 || 222,561 19,446 | 4p WH | 1003 
New Monckton Collieries ............. June 30 | 18,007 | ae 12,273 | 27,520 | oon mS ooo + 12,273 || 3,974 121} Ny 1G) | 100% 
Thorncliffe Coal Distillation........... June 30 94,268 see | 86,573 110,623 | 32,254 21.142 | 100 ove + 33,177 | 56,844 54,744 | Ni 105% 100 
Wm. Neill & Son (St. Helens) ......... | Mar. 31, 51,516 4,449 13,759 | 22,348 Lay 9,167 | 20-8 we «= [4,592 || 74,543 6,487 154 | ey | 99 
Financial, Land, &c. i Jott | 1024 
Allsopp Brewery Investments......... Aug. 31; 183,692 | oes 71,353 127,916 70,000 37 1,300 |+ 53 || 183,733 67,045 107 | 1024 
Borneo Co. Limited.................. | Mar. 31 | 27,284 | 3,038 | 5,089 | wee bes e- ove + 3,038 || 9,868 Dr. 1,571 x io! | 1014 
City of London Brewery & Investment. | June 30 243,894 | ; | 123,261} 192,068 110,776 14,221 | st ove |— 1,736 | 234'549 116,511 i | 98 
Estates Control ............cceseesee | Mar. 31| 82,477 + | T5141 | 273,388 || $3,725) 37,273 | 100 we = | 2,145 |) 92,479) 17,497 wot et | 1013 
— PNUD 5 0050b0006060s00080 ; Jan. 31 124,450 | nee ; 112,058 | 167,669 | 48,125 38,500 4 eee + 25,433 |) 117,066! 111717 4 - | 1124 
tices cnens sepa June 30 26,033 111 | 12,349} 13,491 | 3,286 6,946 | 10 2,000 /+ 117 19178 0627] 7 a | 1014 
Trust & Loan Co. of Canada.......... Mar. 31 201,096 Se 70,631 | 91,402 || 48,569 oh ose 17,042 |+ 5,020 | 387,519 = 72,109 | Ny s | 994 
United Gas Industries. ...........0. e- | Mar. 31 102,783 | aes 82,540 | 96,010 62,551 | 7,506 50 ose |4- 12,483 | 85,054 67,484} § d 113} 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | | | it | 101 
BEyGs Pe TROON. <5 5 sive se escent April 30 | 56,197 ooo 10,410 | 12,705 || 2,539 | 8,250 10 eee - 379 | 50,172 9,907 | Ni 101; | 103% 
Motor, Aviation, &c. j | | j Ss 1094 
Briggs Motor a. pees vape eh oceee Dec. 31 426, 269 ove | 93,566 141,481 ooo 35,000 | 1 50,000 \+ 8,566 | 384,778 35,969 7 112i | 106% 
ubber 03 
Anglo-Sumatra Rubber............++- | May 31 1,750 a | ree i sia . {+ 1,367|| 1,069 | 396 | NY m | Sos 
Bruseh Rubber Estates..............- Mar. 31 | 274 eco 'Dr. 450 | 11,151 |! ooo | ooo Bre ooo - 450 275 Dr. 978\ Ni i018 97; 
Gomtnal Bawa . 5:00 «pe os pg-sesecccce Dec. 31 2,200 | 360 27,159 sed bees a + 360 2,298 485 | Nil % | 914 
Gadjah Rubber ................s00e | Mar. 31 | 322 o i 8556, 1 tom -- |= 378 || 395 Dr. 346 | Ni 
Harewood Rubber............2.--++- Mar. 31 | 1,449 as |Dr. 4,151 | 264 | om ei | ide a — 4,151 631 Dr. 48 Ni —_—_—— 
Krubong (Malacca) ...........---s00% Sept. 30 | 68 | oon Dr. 342 | 740 | coo oe | * coe - 342 | 63 Dr. 302) Ni * To reden 
Rembia Rubber ...........----+-.0+. Sept. 30 | 378 .. Dr. 1,118'Dr. 4,151 zs eet ha | wo, ~ im,. dS 231 \Dr. 1,104| Ni | p=Gatliest | 
Sandac Rubber......-.-ecc-c--ss00. Mar. 31 218 ~» [Dr $29 | 2,367 ||... wn oe || UGA TEST RD 235 ‘Dr. "486\ Na | -———— 
Sungei-Timah Estate (Perak) ......... Mar. 31 | 4,761 coe \Dr. 2,183 | 4,079 || eve eee coe | ooo — 2,183 1,692 | a Nil Prices, 
Tebing Rubber (1931).............+4. | Mar. 31 | 194 “ay joe | or - wn |= bs 233 |Dr. Nil Year 1945 
Shipping | | =) 
Cee T Is. « ne 55. ean ym iost> Dec. 31| 746,410 | 276,569 | 246,952 | 423,368 97,128, 58,000 | 5 70,000 |+ 24,807 | 835,281 149,884| § | “Heb | Lo 
Shops and Stores | | j | 
Great Universal Stores ......++.+++++ . | Mar. 31 | 685,235 9,922 | 308,988 | 329,975 | 31,107 | 176,813 | 17f | 100,000 |+ 1,068 | 605,514 205,943 | 1m 
Norvic Shoe Co. . — eoccee - | June 30/| 261,063 | eee | 95,960 191,001 56,477 24,000' BW ove + 15,483 228,583 | 82,324 | 20 01; 99 
ea | } 99 
tT ae Tem ..ccccccce | Mar. 31 | 35,158 | 3,000 14,019 17,509 4,001 7,080 | ll 2,500 + 438 | 28,944 12,515 9 me 113 
extiles | | 104 
Keystone ans Mills (1928)........ June 30 56,211 | 6,137 4,211 26,313 | | eo i+ 4,211 | 48,785 5,333 | Nil - 
rusts | | {| 99 
London Elect. & General Trust....... .| June 30/ 61,117)... 37,886 54,242 | 18,900 14,400| 6 | 4541 + 45 || 55,599 32,603| § 7 100 
Second Alliance Trust Co. .........06. July 31 265,300 | ooo 87,901 108,038 18,901 46,600: 22 | 20,000 + 2,400 | 246,660 83,573 | 22 102 99 
Other Companies | | 98 94 
Anglo-Thai Corporation ...........20. Mar. 50,929 coe 19,034 79,460 2,389 16,250 15 eee i+ 395 44,900 15,683 | 10 101} | 100 
Birkett (T. M.) & Sons ........... ° | 31,705 | 5,008 7,034 12,562 ooo 6,800 15 ooo + 234 75.607 | 7,907 | 15 
Blakeborough (J.) & Sons | 89,222 doo 23,261 59,237 2,825 25,000 | 21-35 | oo — 4,564 | 165,704 36,959 | 10 Sh 91 
British Homophone Co. ...........+.. | Mar. 20,021 ooo 10,535 | 28,624 2,231 5,476 | (¢) coe + 2,828 || 19,173 8,243 | (¢ £0} 67 
Budgett (H. H. & S.) & Co............ Feb. 28 109,812 mee 25,591 | 59,027 27,000a eee eos — 41,409 111,669 20,459 | Ma 4 
Conmmentettan Ge... 205.5 ser ccccccee Mar. 31} 130,098 | 36,454 44,656 | 62,972 7,875 23,581 | 25 7,500 + 5,700 | 217,368 23,160 15 bs 6: 
Cramphorn Limited...............00. ; May 31 | 85,301 | 1,604 2,270 | 9,044 1,248 1,456 9 1,000 |— 1,434 | 72,196 2,904 6 21 
Gestetner Limited ............cccccee | Aug. 31 | 304,749 | 23,788 | 124,285 160,379 9,646 77,658 35 40,000 |— 3,019 || 268,502 118,476 Rv mt 4 
SOE, NE TOD, cwccccenveoscosves | July 31) 149,118 3,500 | 52,415 68,602 3,300 38,500 | 17 10,000 + 615 |} 112,678 32,637 j 1 S64 w 
Kay & Co. (Engineers) ...........s006 | May 31 33,186 o| | amveL 21,018 || ... 10,587 | 17, «6c f+ 2,194) 18,432 7,831 | 12 7 | 6 
Bees PCy GOL. 26 6 SF. occ wovces June 30 81,079 an | 24,813 | 40,833 25,000 snes | ° 7 187 || 46,871 Dr. 10,830 Nil 7 1: 
Mandieberg (J.) & Co.............000. une 30 | 98,176 | 12,938 28,995 | 48,900 7,852 10,873 8 10,000 + 2790 | 80,432 19,320 | 6 
Metal Closures Limited............... © Sl 58,642 S00 43,285 54,126 || ose 25,875 405 10,000 |+ 7,410 51,899 13,360 | 25 
Peter Brotherhood Limited ........... Mar. 31 72,205 o- | 28,905 169,764 | 4,538 19,250 20 woe \+ 5,117 || 78,763 33,210 | 20 
Tarran Industries Limited ............ Sept. 30 | 7,333 Pre Dr. 30,963 |Dr.357,972 | eve ose . eee — 30,963 Dr.296,402 .Dr343,706 | Nil 
ES OO ea eee Dec. 31 142,411* —_ | 53,472* 86,596* _ 42,400 | 10 5,000 14 6,072 147,013 44,387 | 10 
Union Cold Storage... ...2..00cccccce Dec. 31 | 550,209, 125,000 | 421,969 703,965 361,167 55,000 | 10 ooo i+ 5,802 543,797 415,557 | 10 
WEE IO w ccccccccsccsoccccccs | Mar. 31 |Dr.123,834 | 1,070 |Dr. 97,412 |Dr. 76,513 || ove eee | cee } ese j— 97,412 || 37,774 , 13,938 | 2 
SD. 5.0 cenccccusneesssennn Dec. 31 | 30,001 | 2,935 10,716 23,199 600 8,000 15 + 2,116 20,018 | 7,228 | 10 
a — | ST 
Totals (£000's) : INo. of Cos. | | : 
September 18, 1946, to September 30, 1946 | 51 5,909 562 | 2,396 3,858 1,036 | 962 | 351 |+ 47 5,819 1, 704! 
January 1, 1946, to September 30, 1946... 1,523 | 381,650 7,825 | 148,531 246,588 || 29,987 | _93,789 | 16,626 \+ 8,129 || 366,856 131,507 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Two Years to March 31 1946. (6) Includes Capital Bonus, 10 per cent. (c) Ordinary “dividend of 7 per cent. per aar annum on “the amount paid 
up on the ordinary shares equivalent to 0-84d. per 5/- share, 1/- paid. * Seven months’ figures. 
. SUPPLIES OF CERTAIN GOODS FOR HOME CIVILIAN MARKET 
(Continued from page 565) (Monthly / Ritsigitd 
's 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935=100).—As a result 
of the rise in the price of tin, on September 26th, the raw materials 
component of the Sensitive Price Index rose from 258.2 to 271.2, and 
the complete index from 197.5 to 202.3. There were no other 






















changes during the week ended October 1st, and the crops component * 
was unchanged at 150.9. 20 
™. HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN* AT AUGUST 31, 1946 2 
Permanent War Destroyed u 
Houses Houses Re-built Temporary 70 
Local Private Private Houses July... seeeee 8 
Authority Sears _authority Enterprise; . 
1-7 | Teta a Figure. 
§ o Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
: 3 3| MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
b 2 alt j (Monthly Averages) 
3 $9/¢ Ly a 
5 | § 3 23 a 8 Commercial Motor 
| yy ee agree oe fF Motor Vehicles (a) Cycles 
j | 
To Dec. 31, 1945 To Des. st, 1945 [28,759 1657| .. [2,081 152 1, 657 e-» |1,031 2,226) | e. 13, 2am) |. |) [asses sr 9,376)... 
1946 :— } 
anuary ..... | 23,796) 225 ... | 231 ps 745, | ba70) 25 546) 3,375]... ag? 
ebruary..... | 30,595 151) ... 494 3,504 “ 16,854, 3,967)... 
March ..:.... | 40,900! 468)... 992, 4,038 + 18,358} 4,464)... 1935.... 
Beet ..cS3bis 52,199) 774 24,991! 1,338 3.184 | 2,403, {21,175} 5,017)... 1945 Jan.—Mar..... 
_ “Speeppege 65,119) 634/29, '743| 1.768 3,645 197) 3,621) 176| 24,234) 4,438)... 
SP 177,119] 1,120) 32,322! 2.091, 3,733, 187 4,548| 1391 26,333] 4/502 ... 
Mee Perec css 90,596' 1.471) 34,037 2,966 4,127 451 5.840 221) 28,632) 5.286 °.. . 
August ...... 104156, 1,805 35,171! 2,759 4,171 169 6,694 197 29,343 6,751) ... 1946 Jan.—Mar.... 
a a a a Oo i 
Totals of Houses | pose ab ci. 
completed to | eee 9,077 \ 
end of August —i* 13670) .. 1,749) ... 1,205 . | 47,176 72,133 





ee eee i a a eel ede — (a) Including Chassis delivered as such by M = Manufacturers. 
So’ 


* Monthly Digest of Statistics, September, 1946. urce: Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
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” 1 LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
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, 3 a “Teles | “Price ‘Net | Gross Prices, | "Tl Price, | Price, | Price Price. | Vie id. 
Year Prices, a6 ras . - | | Lasttwo | j a -t . _~ 
\ Io > 1&8! Sept. Oct. | Yield,* {| Yield,* |} Year 1946 | 7 ' : s : i Sept. Oct. Oct. 
ato et. 2 | eS ees, sus 2 | 8 Oct. 2, | Oct. 2, |! Jan.1toOct.1|| Dividends | Name ot Security 28, 1, | 1, ! 
ot Ont ie 1 low | <w | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 || “High | Low ~ jj a) || || 1946 1946 1946 i 
fit Diy, a - —e enon - | — —- —— — aa — <a ee —— a 
. | i| | t 
——— | British Osessi. | £ s. d. {s. & y -_ | % % Iron, Coal and Steel £ f.d. 4 
s aatisll se | 10lfe Conversion 3% 1948-53 -..|| B 102% | 1028 | 0 411/113 4 |) 66/7} /6 || 4 @| 8} |\Babcock & Wilcox Ord. fi.. 62/6 | 60/- |} 4 3 3 
518 | 3 a | 100} | War Bonds 24% 1949-51. | E 102 1024 |010 0};113 7 || 62/6 43/6 || 33a! 1666 | Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. 58/9 |} 62/- |}6 9 0 
| 108 100 Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950.|| E 100% | 100% | 014 5/110 9) 30/9 25/- i} t a | 16 b| I |Brown (John) Ord. 10/-. . 29/6 | 28/6 | 310 3t 
446 | 19 403} | 100} | War Bonds 24% 1951-53. .| E 102% | 102 |016 6/119 3 13/63 | 9/93 | Sb @ |\Cammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/- 12/9 12/3 |5 2 0 
121 Nil 103% | 100 | War Bonds 23% 1952-54..|| E | 102%, 1028 | 018 6);2 1 1 |) 26/1$ | 21/103), 3 s| 8 b | Colvilles Ord, Stk. {1 ...... | 24/9 24/3 |612 0 
144) Ny 105 | 100 Funding 24% 1952-57 zee] E 104f, | 1044 | 016 7)/2 2 2 | 2101/3 } 88/- 1 5a E b |\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1...|| 99/44 | 98/9 |}4 1.0 
487/154 Fon | 99 || War Bonds 24% 1954-56. | E 103% | 103} | 019 5|2 111} 28/3 | 22/3 8 ¢| 8 ¢|\Dorman ~~ Ord. {1 ..... || 26/3 | 25/6 16 5 6 
| joe | 1024 = Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58..... || E 106} 106 | 017 4/2 4 31) 44/103| 36/6 4a 7 b\ Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. fa) 41/6 | 42/- 5 49 
045 0% | 1024 | War Loan 3% 1955-59....| BE | 106 x 106Axd/ 018 7/2 4 7) 34/- | 24/6 12$b| 5 a) Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...)| 26/3 | 25/9 |616 0 
571 Mi 4 | 1014 | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65..| E 106% 1066 |019 1/2 5 8) 30/6 } 21/44 i} 7 cl 7 ¢ |\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fi. i 26/6 25/6 | 5 5 0 
511 4 | 98 Funding 2}% 1956-61..... E 102}xd 102, 4xd 12 7)2 4 91 24/9 | 2/- || 2a} 12 > |\Powell Duffryn Ord, Stk. £1), 24/- 24/- |613 Ip 
497 io 106 # | 101} | Funding 3% 1959-69...... || E 105gxd) 105f##xd) 1 8211/2 9 0} 57/3 | 40/- $23@| +7$ | Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. ,: ‘| 55/- 57/- | 310 3t 
‘17 | 4 jis | 112% Funding 4% 1960-90...... E | llvixd) ll7gxd}016 8) 2 9 3) 58/3 | 47/9 | 12$¢ | 12} c | Stewarts & Lloyds Def. 51/6 51/- 418 0 
627) 7 yom | 10143 || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70..| E | 1064 | 1064/13 51'2 9 8 64/- | 53/9 |} 10 b| 4 a|'Swan, Hunter Ord, Stk. = 62/- 59/6 414 0 
109 | Ny Wy 99% || Savings Bds. 24% 1964 67. ) E | 10l,xd) 10lxd 16 1)2 8 4} 12/23; 9/6 || 12bc| 12} ¢ |'Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8.. 11/4} 11/14 | 7199 
484) 5 ig, | 113$ | Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 § | 119% | 119g | 019 9/211 10} 26/6 20/103) Shc} 2b¢| United Steel Ord. Stk. f1...| 25/9 | 25/316 6 0 
907 jo; | 101 qoutes Bds. 3% 1965-75. .|| . | 1074 4 : - : | 2 " . | 27/103; 18/1 | 6b) 44 | Vickers Ona. Stk. 10/-..... | 26/6 eet 318 9 
’ | 10. | War Loan 34% aft. 1952. .|| | lO7# | 4 2 , Textiles 
, mt Jat Consols 4% (after 1957)...|| E 1148 1144 |015 9|2 9 S| 18/3 | 12/6 || Nil | Nil ¢ ||Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1)) 12/103) 12/6 Nil 
69} 7 Tot | 1064 |/Conv. 34% (after 1961)....|/ E | 112¢xd| 112% |1 0 7/210 1! 27/74 | 22/6 | be] § ¢ | Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1 23/9 | 23/- | 4 7 0 
107} 103 Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).|| E 1074xd) 107§xd) 1 46/210 5} 38/- 31/9 || bc 8 c |\British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 31/9 31/9 210 6 
396 | NU 13 | 102 || Redemption 30%, (1986-96).|| E | 1114gxd 111? |1 5 6|}210 8 |} 67/- 51/6 } 3a 64 5 | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. él. || 59/- 57/3 | 310 0 
978 | Nu 4 | 97% | Local Loans hap oped. U | 100:xd) 100%xdj 112 10| 219 8 || 58/9 | 51/- || 5 6| 2a |\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. ‘| 52/6 | 52/- |217 9 
485 | Nil %} | 914 ll Consols 24%...........2.| Ui | Qijxd 97yxd) 1 8 3) 211 4) 42/6 | 32/6 || 2b) 2b English S. Cotton Ord. fi.. | 33/6 | 32/6 |3 16 
56) Mi | N | ay, iat | : ‘ 5 ¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. l..| 2s/at | 23/- \$ 7 0 
a ye Ns a) || / / 
so ‘i ~¢To redemption omen Se yee a ~~ after ae for = - 9s. in {| Li 4/3" its me Lancs. Qetton Ord St £1. | 37/103| 36/104! 4 i f 
104 | Nil E= Earliest te ndate at yie verage hile yrs. © mths. 104) 9/- c ¢ |'Patons & Baldwins Ord. oO. 103/9 | 100/- 40 0 
486 | Nil —— Sr ae } I Electrical Manufac | 
480 | Nil Prices, || at Sa ‘T to | Lt a Yield, || 71/9 | 56/- |} 10 ¢| 6§ a /|\Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. 69/6 | 66/6 |3 0 0 
a) Mt | aeribs | AH] name semen | SBE | OE) OP I | |b plement er | | 
|) + * | rompton Park, ‘ - 
3a¢| 5 | gb [ Low | High | Low | 26 1946 | ais | 7 n/- | 52/6 || 10 c| 4 a||English Electric Ord. Stk. (| 61/6 | 60/6 |3 6 0 
| {| Nidieds Col e i ica P i | Pa 92/9 lige) like a Electric Ord. Stk. £1), 98/9 95/- |313 6 
943) } i| m. |. Govts. s. d. | as and Electricity | 
324 | nt 0} |, 110} 100 | Australia 34% 1965-69.. 107 107 215 9} 44/44 | 37/6 76 3a \County of London Stk. {1. 44/- 44/- 410 9 
| 1033 {| 110 102 New Zealand. 34% 1962-65... 109 1094 210 4 | 28/6 25/6 244 b ‘Edmundsons Ord. Stk. a. i 28/- 28/- |4 5 9 
515| 9 ms | 223 || 118$ | 114 |iNigeria 4% 1963.......... 118 1g | 213 3 |} 22/74 | 20/ 24 @ ||Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1. . ‘| 21/3 | 21/3 1414 0 
| 1074 | 104 | 110 # | 105 | South Africa 34% 1954-59..|| 109 109 2 5 1]| 33/3 29/6 446 @ |'North-East Electric Stk. i.) 30/6 30/6 411 9 
333 | Nil Ht | Corporation Stocks | 40/6 | 34/3 a) 3 a |\Scottish Power Ord. Stk. 40/- 40/- |410 0 
] 99 || 103} 99} ||Birmingham 2$% 1955-57..|/ 103 103 2 8 0} Motor and pity i 
603| 5 101} | 100 106+ | 100$ ||Bristol 3% 1958-63........ 106 106 | 2 8 5 || 42/44 | 34/6 20 c} 28 c/lAustin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|| 36/7 | 36/- |3 9 6 
3573) 2 102 106 100 en 3% 1963-66....... 106 106 | 211 6} 33/3 | 26/3 The Tee |BS.A. Ord. Stk. {1........|| 29/6 28/9 |5 4 6 : 
98 ot 101 97 Pe tai AS ee 101 101 | 219 6 || 20/14 | 13/4 4 a\| 6 b/'Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 7. 19/9 18/10}, 5 6 O 
683 | 10 101} | 100 | 104 100} ‘Liverpool 3% 1954-64......|) 104 1034xd' 210 3) 46/6 35/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢\\De Havilland Ord. Stk. | 43/6 42/6 414 0 
907 | 15 || Foreign Boveraments | 46/6 | 39/6 6 ¢ 1% ¢ | Ford Motor Ord. Stk. fl...) 41/6 41/- |313 0 
959 | 10 6} | 913 || 1015 | 94 | Argentine 3}% Bas. 1972...|/ 101 101 3 810 || 25/3 | 16/2} || 176) 15 a |\Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..|| 24/7 | 23/4417 0 0 
243 | (d 6} | 674 || 78 70$ | Austria 43% Gtd. 1934-59... 75% 75 | 3 6 0} 94/6 | 80/- | 24a} 12% |\Lucas (Joseph) {1.....|| 88/9 83/9 | 311 6 
459 | Mi 4} | 40 | 4 35} | Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 1}%.|| 404 39 | 3.15 11 | 46/7} | 39/9 || 110 @| +745 |\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. || 40/6 39/9 |2 4 Of 
160} 15 1 | 63 «|| 72 64 | Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 38%.|| 69 69 | 417 9/131/3 | 99/9 || 20 ¢| 20 ¢| Rolls-Royce Stk. {1...) 108/9 | 106/3 | 315 3 
904 6 21} 344 25 (Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 48%. 324 324 «| 313 6 | Shipping 
476 | » ret 474 || 674 45 \\Chinese 5% GAS 0.0 sewnene i §1 §2 Nil 35/44 | 25/103); 23a kod Cunard eS an 31/- 31/- 6 39 0 
637 | OS 904 | 100 S14 Portuguese External 3%...|| 99 99 3 0 7}; 50/9 | 37/3 | 3a 6 b \\Elider D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.f{1)  41/- 40/- | 410 0 
831 | ny 7 | 65 || 76 72 |\Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 74 73 |5 9 71] 36/9 | 27/3 6 c| 7 ¢|\Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 31/6 | 31/6 |4 9 0 
830 | Nil 7 73 (|i 898 75 ~=|\Uruguay 31% Assented. . 884 8&9 | 318 8 | 59/3 48/3 8b 2 a|\P. & O. Def. Stk. Bineseee s 53/- §2/- 317 0 
320| 6 I | | 33/- | 24/9 6c| 6 ¢ ||Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. fal 21/- | 27/6 |4 7 6 
360 | 25 we nl | Be et a ‘fos Castle Mail Stk £1.., 29/6 | 29/-~ \4 3 0 
, - | , >| ield, | . | 
“06 | Ni «veer Tees Dividends | Name of Security || Sept Oct. | Oct. |) 24/10) 117/73 2c} Nilc|} Anglo-Dutch of | Jaws fernst 18/6 | 17/9 | Nil 
oT | mee peewee. 2 i | adie | adig | 8/9,,) SUS, || 2a) 20, 6 | okai (Assam) Tea £1, -.-.. 4/6 | 41/6 18 5 0 
557 | 10 } High | Low |i (a) @) (©) | _— | 1946 | 1946 | 3/113 2/7 || 6 b| Nile |/London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|| 2/10} 2/8t | Nil 
338 | 22 ay HN % % 4 Railways | £ s.d. | 29/6 22/3 || Nile} Nile |'Rubber Pitns. Trust {1...../ 23/6 | 22/6 Nil 
228; 10 54 38 || “Nile 24 c | Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf.. 45 45 .. || 48/9 | 37/3 || Nile| Nilc| United Sua eaen-"d 39/6 | 37/6 Nil 
——— | im | 8 || Nile] Nil c|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. . 14 13. | Nil | l Oil pp 
10 | 464 || 2] 3 e¢/)San Paulo Ord, Stk. el] 92 97%} | 3 2 0/107/6 | 91/9 5 6| 15 a@/'Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. a.| 98/14 | 98/9 | 4 1 3 
704 $278 =| $18} | 2a 3 6 |\Can. Pacific Com. ee $1 $182 | 613 6 || 33/6 | 28/- }} 1745) Ita ‘Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-.. 31/3 31/- | 513 0 
07 624 53} || 3 6 2 a |\\Great Western Ord. Stk..... 564 | 818 0} 80/- 64/6 10 b| 2a [Burmah Oil Ord, Stk. {1.. 66/3xd| 65/- |317 0 
lsh | 106 || 245] 2$a)G.W. 5% Cons. Pref, Stk. 111g | 1g | 4 9 9 98/9 | 75/- || t2ta| $386 |\Shell Transport Ord. Stk. “il 91/3 | 88/9 |1 8 Of 
jount paid 60 49% | 2b] 2 @)L2 1.E.R. 4% Ist Pret. Stk..|| 52 53 | 710 0121/3 | 94/8 5a, 10 db ‘Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... ij 111/10}, 109/44 | 2.15 0- 
% 26} 2bc 4 ¢\iIL.MS. Ord. Stock.......0- 8 28 «#614 6 O | j Miscellaneous i 
49 || 26] 2 a@\L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 534 7 7 0 || 30/103 ay 7a 17%b |\Assoc. British Picture 6/-..|, 27/9 | 27/9 | 410 0 
ost 55 || gd 134 | London Transport ‘C " Stk.. 60. bot 6 1 0} 73/9 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1...|| 64/- 62/- |3 4 6 
RKET % | 18% | a°e| 2° ¢ liSouthern Def. Stock...-... 20 21 | 910 9 //111/3 Te) 124| 6 @|Barker (John) Ord. £1..... | 100/- | 96/3 | 312 9 
6 | 68% 246|  2$a|Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|)| 71 Tl |7 0 6 || 65/3 | 55/- 3 ¢ 35 c¢|\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..|| 60/— | 67/9 |3 0 9 
| Banks & Discount | 44/3 | 35/- | 2a \\British Aluminium Stk. {1..|| _42/- 41/- |318 0 
9/6} 86/6 || 10 b Iga \Alexanders £2, {1 pd.......|} 92/- 92/- |316 3 | 134/ 113/9 a tllic \\Brit.- -Amer. Tobacco Stk. {il 122/6 | 118/9 |118 OF 
6 || «66 (lb ie Bank of Australasia Poros af 8§ | 5 8 3 | 103/14 | 82/9 12 } - f | British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1), 96/3 93/9 |4 5 6 
Table af £54 6 ¢| 6 ¢ Bank of Montreal $10..--..), £ 64 |2 4 On| 120 % | 4c ¢ |\Cable & Wir. Hag. Sti. rat 107% | 107% |8 8 0 
Cutlery +0 234 6 ¢ 6¢ | Bank of New S. Wales £20.. 8 8 3 8 6h ee s/s 223d a |\Carreras ' Ord. {1 .. 180/- 172/6 410 
84/44! (74/3 7 | 17 a@ Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... 83/- | 82/- |3 8 0 1S 9% || 10 4 is b [De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. 125 13 |3 90 
83/6 | 63/9 b| 3 a, Barclays (D.C. &O.)‘A,’ £1) 75/- | 75/- |114 9 78/i% 51/- 8c| 12 ; ‘Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. 11 m1/- | 6979 |3 9 0 
9 | a sa |\Chartered of India bs. oeeee 12} 12 210 0} 36/9 29/- | 8 ce 8 ¢|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk, 10/-.|| 30/- 29/6 214 6 
= ant 91/- |! b 94 | District * A’ £5, {1 pd...... 99/6 99/6 | 313 9|| 28/9 | 21/6 6 c| 7c |\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 26/3 | 26/3 | 217 0 
486 £% £80 || Nile] Nil ¢ | Hong oor $125/ gee Nil 61/9 | 43/- l2}a b tetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 46/3 45/- | 31710 
(6/-| 68/6 || 6 b| 6 a|\Lloyds‘A’ £5, {1 pd. ..... is 5/6 | 313 3113/9 | 96/103) 2a 6 | Harrisons & Cros. Def. 103/9 | 101/3 | 319 0 
ss 9/-| 81/- | 7%45| Tha|\/Martins Bank {1.......... 94/- |3 3 91 10/3 | 7/4 3 ¢| 9 ¢|\Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-..|| 8/4 | 8/1k|4 8 9 
M/-| 85/- 8b 8 a |\Midland Bank £1, faity peidll 96 96/6 6/- |3 6 9 ij 48/6 31/- 5 b 3 a |iIm Chemical Ord. {1..[/} 42/- a 317 0 
812 6 5b § a |\Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, fully paid 314 0 8 & || $10 5) t?}a |'Im | Tobaceo Ord, £1 .. 26 6f 
891 83, 13/9 ob Tha ||Nat. Prov. £5, Pe 82/- | 313 0 $4 $1.60 c |$1.60 c ||International Nickel np... $45 $4 310 9 
@9 | 417 b a | Royal Bank of Scotland Stk. 625 3 4 9) 58 48/ 5 ¢ 5 ¢ |\Lever & Unilever Ord. {1...|) 53/6 52/ 118 6 
"2 nt 203 6 #| 12 6b |\Stan. of S. Africa £20. £5 pd. 316 6 || 76/6 | 59/6 Wc] We London Brick Ord. f1...... ws 66/3 |3 0 0 
= | i] i] 3) Ss [bac pecne “Apaid... 100/- | 200/- | $as 8 lansis | sel || days| “8 o|MetalBor Ord Sue €4.....| a35/— | aye |3 2 3 
@ | Westmins' sina - - - . nieen — 
n | trang fully paid R 215 0 | s3/13"| 40/- : uate mf + ewes satres Ord, 8/22. | 48/9 te/ond 116 ot 
Ge ober — c ¢ meee 
6 qee S-b ee areen tT .. 16 1 380 fava 7 2ta 6 |\\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.|| 44/6 4/- |3 8 3 
15 4/6a| 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £1 / | 
dil | He S| ie commer a] ait [ae [Sab SBE | Wie | S| Alene ecccuatee:| | We |38 8 
- 16 ae t. eee - c fall >‘ he 
mom at] 10 : 1g Le tin f bes & 214 0 |/135/- |106/3 |(a)1230 10 a@|\Tube Investments Ord. | 121/3 | 118/9 | 315 9 
ba $224 | 120 @ Pear er occ] Mt] WE LES St ge, [tye | abe ste ‘Durner & Newall Ord. f1...|| 84/- | 81/6 |3 16 - 
17 6/-b| 6/74 ||/Phoe: Peteed 19 1 3 6 9 || 58/73 | 43/9 |] Tha |(R)17$0 |\United Molasses Ord. 6/8 ..|| 51/- 60/- |3 6 9 
Total 29 = /69-07 cit 1144.¢ IProdential £1" A a 089 © gpie 2 0 3t|| 50/6 | 40/9 4c¢ 4 c|\Wall Paper Defd. f1......./| 43/- 41/6 |118 6 
™ ie 1 11_@| 21% |/Royal Exchange {1........ 1 14 2 6 6 || 98/6 | 80/1} 45 6] 15 @||Woolworth Ord. 5/-.......|| 90/- 87/9 |3 8 6 
1 3/34 6 || Royal £1, fully paid........ 12 lly} 215 0 __ Mines 
Breweries, &c. 68/9 | 59/- 2745 ihe Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.|| 60/9 69/- |314 9 
5,590 19/6 | 182/6 || 15 8 a |\Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. 187/6 | 183/- | 8 3 St 97/6 | 75/7} c ¢ . Glds. of S. Africa {1..|} 78 76/3 |3 5 9 
ove ie 115/33 ita 6 Distillers Co, Ord. Ste -+]| 130/- J- |3 9 O| 24 17 3b) Wa poss Ot) £ Sentai 223 | 612 0 
4 =| 147/— || I @| 18 6 |\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..|) 155/6 /6 \3 8 6 || 35/7 | 25/ 326| 2a |\Randfontein Rs Te” 24/- ; is ° 
. 132/6 | 118/6 1s 3 Tea |\Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1.|) 123/- - 14 6}) 1 7 15 6| 18 a ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... | 8 sit : 
109/6 | 99/- 13 6 8 a |\Mitchells & Butlers Ord. 100/6 Ol/- | 4 3 0} 17/- | 12/6 |} Nile} Nile |/Roan Antelope . 12) il 
5,990 ¥61/- | 137/- 78 a| 11}56 |\S. African Breweries {1.. 156/- 56/- | 2 & 3¢)\115/7%} | 90/- | 45 6) 48 a |\Sub Nigel Ord. 1 red ees 90/- 38 9 110 2 0 
ue wes 40/6 mb| 2 ‘ ‘aylor Walker Dei St fi. bas ae ‘ . ¢ pas 12 ase “ae eee re a: tee 7 “2 4 i 9 
: ls Watney Combe De y E itwatersrand 2/6.....| 
188 a nte ; av: wi (6 9 f two yearly divs. (d) Also special payment 10% from War Chatagniches Reserve. 
(kh) Allowing for exchange. ) Includes 24% tax free yield bale 274%. (nm) Yield basis, 69 -58%. (p) Yield basis, 8%. t Free of Tax 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Coloay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... eco es ee Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... eee £&4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... coe ess £&2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth, 
As at 30th June, 1946—Central Bank Balances... ... £4.444,030,911 
Note Issue Department ... oe 206,660,481 

General Bank Balances ... os 75,469,757 

Rural Credits Department ot 3,279,760 





Mortgage Bank Department nail 2,463,143 
Industria! Finance Dept. ... aot 2,090,727 
Savings Bank Balances ... eee 51,883,943 


£A1,185,878,722 
A. H. LEWIS. Manager. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie. Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL iNCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,009,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,009 


(1945 Accounts 








SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. Specialisation in political or economic 
history will be a recommendation. Salary according to experience and 
qualifications on the scale £525-£25-£625. Applications must be submitted 
by November 2ist on forms obtainable from the Secretary. 


‘ALES MANAGER—Now available for grocery or food manufacturer. 

Has extensive connection with principals of major buying houses. 
Administrative experience in sales distribution and advertising. Long 
experience on road and in training of sales personnel. Public school 
education, Aged 43.—Write, Box 332. 


—— SALES MANAGER—With extensiy2 connections among big food 
fA. buyers in London and southern counties, ready to change to posi- 
tion where really first-class national product can be represented. 
—Write, Box 333. 

LD-BSTABLISHED Consulting Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 

London, seek junior partner, age 30/45, chartered mechanical and/or 
electrical engineer, preferably University degree. First-class previous 
experience essential either as contractor, consultant or purchaser of 
some or all of the following mechanical building services—heating, air 
conditioning, electrical equipment. Working knowledge building con- 
crete and drainage desirable. Only highest calibre applicant con- 
sidered. First-class testimonials and proof integrity required. Re- 
muneration by share in profits with guaranteed minimum depending 
status and qualifications. No investment required. Strict professional 
confidence maintained.—Apply, Box 334. 


] EMOBBED R.E. Major, aged 26, seeks position in Company engaged 
in shaft sinking and tunnelling where there are good prospects of 
promotion. Four years’ experience of coal mining, tunnelling in rock, 
chalk, sand, etc. Willing to learn, and if necessary invest reasonable 
sum in the Company. Midlands area preferred.—Box 330. 


- a 7. 


| Oates ye aged 30 to 35 years, with a Degree, good practical train- 
ing and production experience who are interested in employment 
offering wide scope for initiative and advancement are invited to sub- 
mit full particulars of their qualifications, giving names of previous 
employers with dates and salary. The prospects are excellent and men 
= a8 personality to command a four-figure salary should reply to 

Ox ; 








, ASSISTANT Commercial Manager for Export Department of engineer- 


ing firm, Responsible for supervision of all commercial correspon- 
dence and overseas agencies. Must have previous experience of similar 
work and knowledge of French and Spanish.—Box 335 
‘ECRETARY OF STATE for the Colonies invites applications for post 
of Assistant Sociologist for a sociological survey to be undertaken 
in Jamaica for a period of two years from November, 1946. Survey will 
involve field research into family, household and land tenure. Salary, 
from £600 to £800, according to qualifications.—Applications to reach the 
Secretary, Colonial Social Science Research Council, Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, London, S.W.1, by October 3ist. 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Offices HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THr HoNouRABLEe Mr. A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an af¥liate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 


BUCKS COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FURTHER EDUCATION SERVICE, SLOUGH. 


Applications are invited from Qualified MEN for two full-time posts 
as Teachers of Commercial Subjects, duties to commence imme- 
diately. Applicants should possess a degree in Commerce or equivalent 
qualifications. Recent experience in industry desirable. The man 
appointed will be required primarily to undertake duties in connection 
with courses in business training for ex-service men, and also some 
teaching in the Evening Institute and Day Continuation School. Appli- 
cations (no forms issued) should be returned to D. R. Barraclough, 
a School, William Street, Slough, Bucks, as soon as 
possible. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 

Applications are invited from graduates in Economics or Agriculture 
for the following vacancies :— 

(1) Agricultural Economist. 

(2) Assistant Agricultural Economist. 

(3) Assistant Lecturer in Agricultural Economics. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be sent not 
later than October 31, 1946, to the Registrar, from whom {further 
particulars may be obtained. 





C & A MODES, LIMITED, have vacancies in their fashion departments 

for young men, aged 22-25, to train for appointments in Buying and 
Management. These are good opportunities for candidates of 
address, deportment and education (Matriculation, at least), who 
been recently demobilised from the Forces and are looking for a career 
promising advancement. Good salaries during training period= 
Applications, in writing, giving details of education and career since 
leaving school, should be sent in confidence to the Staff Manager, C &A 
Modes, Ltd., Head Office, North Row, London, W.1. 


—— 


ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR _ 


A wide expansion of the activities of The Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association has made necessary the appointment of a Director to carry 
out a development policy and to be in complete control of the Associa- 
tion’s organisation under the instruction of Council, The position carries 
. on salary commensurate with the onerous nature of the duties 

nvolved. 

Detailed applications, in confidence, should be made, in writing, to: 
Pearman. J-S.M.A., 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, marked 
“* Director,’ 











ROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY is today a majo 

problem. The best form of Insurance is a Trained Alsatian ~~ 
trained to your requirements as a static guard, to raise alarm, or 
the hands of your watchmen, You are invited to discuss your protective 
measures with us personally.—Charles Cruft, Hever, Eden Bridge, 
Kent. Croydon 3443. 
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